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Eo Correspondents. 
4 Farmer ” at Kingston will hear from us next week, as we have no room to-day 
the grounds of the decision. The *‘ Chronicle ” reached us. 

“ Autoga ” next week with pleasure. What a capital editor was shelved when he 

sas appointed to office! If any other “contractor” “opens rich” like G., of Ala. 

wr ». trot him out, and consider us your debtor to the amount of a case of dockheimer. 

a & 8.” Abet made upon a certainty is void. [n betting wine, a person betting 
son a certainty, pays double : he also pays if he offers odds . 

‘great variety of matter, now in type, is @navoidably crowded out this week. 

see advertisement of Charleston (S. C.) Races in February. Great sport is expected. 

» Fort Pitt” is, and will be, most welcome. 

several orders for Dogs and Pigs have been attended to this week. A pair of New- 
oundiands have be-n shipped toJ.H.H. There has been a great run on the Woburn 
pigs lately. There are some ‘‘ excessively fine ” Berkshires on sale just now. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


POR TIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 6, 1841. 























List of Premiums Awarded to Stock 
,\? THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
At Niblo’s Garden, New York Ctty, Oct. 1841. 
(Reported expressly for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.”] 
HORSES. 

Stallions —To Nathaniel A. Cooper, for the best stud horse (Messenger), a 
sold medal or silver cup of the value of $15. 

To Spencer C. Smith, Warren Co., N. J., for the 2d best stud horse (Top 
Gallant, jr.), a silver medal. 

To Dr. John A. Pouvle, New Brunswick, N. J., for the 3d best stud horse 
Raritan) a diploma. 

Brood Mares.—James A. Hamilton, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., for the best brood 
mare (Janette), a gold medal or silver cup of the value of $15. 

To John H. Coster, New York, for the 2d best brood mare (Gulaare), a sil- 
ver medal. 

To Dr. John A Poole, New Brunswick, N.J., for the 3d best brood mare 
Medora), a diploma. 

Colts —To Charles M. Hall, Harlem, N. Y., for the best colt not exceeding 
»wo years old (Matchem), a silver cup of the value of $8. 

To John H. Coster, New York, fur the 2d best colt, a diploma. 

SWINE. 
0 Wm. Salisbury, for the best full blood Berkshire sow, a silver cup of the 

value of $8. 

lo Henry Hudson, for the 2d best Berkshire sow, a diploma. 

ToC. N. Bement, Albany, N. Y., for the best Berkshire boar, a silver 
cup of the value of $8. 

lo Benjamin Jackson, New York, for the best shote, a silver medal. 

To Henry A. Field, New York, for a sow and 10 pigs, Berkshire breed, a 
ploma. 

NEAT CATTLE. 

lo Dr. John A. Poole, New Brunswick, N. J., for the best bull (Bernard), 
i gold medal or silver cup. 

To John McIntyre, for the 2d best bull (John McDonald), a silver m edal. 

To Charles M. Hall, Harlem, N. Y., for the 3d best bull (Young Dishley), a 
liploma. 

Bulls Between One and Three Years. —To William Pirnie, Westchester Cy, 
\. ¥., for the best bull (Yeung Wallace), a silver cup. 


To Dr. John A. Poole, New Brunswick, N. J., for the 2J best bull (Carter), | 


a silver medal. 

Cows Between Three and Seven Years.—To Henry Whitney, New Haven, 
Voun., for the best cow (Strawberry). a silver cup. 

Tr . rh sy 

loThomas Addis Emmett, New York, for the 2d best cow (White Lily), a 
liver medal. 


lo William Pirnie, Westchester Co., N. Y., for the 3d best cow (Farny), a/ 


piuma., i 

To Dr. John A. Poole, New Brunswick, N. J., for the best heifer (Eliza), a 
illver medal, 

To James De Wolf, Throgg’s Neck, Westchester Co., N. Y., for the 2d best 
ieiler (Lucy), a diploma. 

Calves —To Dr. John A. Poole, New Brunswick, N. J., for the best calf 
‘ranklin), a silver cup. 

To Stephen Van Rensselaer, Aibany, N. Y., for the 2d best calf (Emma), a 
diploma : 

ToJobn A. Poole, New Brankswick, N. J., for a three months old calf, a di- 

ma 

To Nelson Waskbun, for Devon bull and Devon heifers, excellent specimens 

‘ui! bloods, a silver medal. 

lo Wn. R Townsend, New Haven, Conn., for a pair of Durham oxen, live 
“eight 0245 lbs., a silver cup. 
SHEEP. 

To H. N. Washbon, Butternuts, Ovsego Co., N. Y., for the best specimen 
‘Southdown ewes, a silver cup. . 3 
To Samuel Waite, Orange Co., N. Y., for the best specimen of Southdown 
ICks, a silver cup. 

To Charles M. Hall, Harlem, N. Y., for the best specimen of Bakewell bucks, 
4 Siver cuy. 

To Mesere Corning & Sotham, Albany, N. Y., for the best specimen of Cots- 
W id bucks, a silver cup. Li 

'0 George Wilson, Westchester Co., N. Y., for the best specimen of Lin- 
“shire bucks, a silver medal. 

_1¢ Francis Rotch, Butternuts, Otsego Co., N. Y , for a Southdown aed 

2reat beauty and merit, a diploma. - ; . 

'0 Stephen Brown, Westchester Co., N. Y., for superior specimens of Bake- 
"el fat ewes, a silver medal. 

(Francis Rotcs, 

| A. B. ALLEN, 

: J Joun O. CHovues, 
Signed C. M. GrpprNes, 
J. Corz, 
UF. M. Rorcs. 


 S.—The 3d premiums for young bulls and heifers were not awarded, the 
Vommittee not considering the animals exhibited for them of sufficient excel- 
“sce. They would mention a cow belonging to Mr. Bergen, lately imported 
*Y Captain Morgan, from the stock of Mr. Bates, as having strongly attracted 
“Ser attention, but she is so much out of condition by the voyage, that they pre- 
“ she should appear another year, when her improved state will better justify 
*treputed high descent. 
he Committee would express their deep sense of the obligations which the 
_ State and the Agricultural Committee are under, to the spirited efforts of the 
©“auemen who have so nobly sustained this show, by sending so large and ex- 
''08ive representatiors of their herds and flocks ; some have even had ten and 
28 head of cattle on the ground, at heavy expense and great risk of acci- 
“ot We feel much pleasure in speaking in terms of praise of several animals, 
“ich, however, we were unable to select for premiums. Your Committee 
Se ould specify No. 45 (Grey) as a bull of much fashion, and combining many 
200d points. No. 9 claimed much time and consideration, and No. 119 we re- 
‘Ned as a cow that had many points for admiration. 


The very boys manifest a tremendous proclivity for hunting there, and cau 
pop a partridge om the wing before they can decline séella, or conjugate amo. | 
presume the early settlers of Old Mother Cumberland were remote lineal de- 
scendants of the Nimrod family, and perhaps to this these juvenile predilections 
may be traced. 

Why were not Audubon and Wilson put into our hands, instead of the Diffe- 
rential and Integral Calculus, wheu at Dickinson College! Ah had they been, 
there would have been some rare specimens of scholarship in certain branches, 
and then our learned professors would have found it indeed a “ delightful task to 
teach the young idea how to shoot."’ 

On a bright September evening a very short time since, you might have seen 
two keen sportsmen walking carelessly along the streets of the aforesaid town, 
(who sometimes sought relief from the languor of constant employment incident 


| 


South Mountain. 

“Do you think to-morrow will be a clear day!” 

“ Certainly ; ‘The weary sun hath made a golden set.’ I go by the moon . 
see how she sits in her first quarter like an Indian canoe on Lake Superior, 
whose waters are as deep and clear as the western sky. Her position is hori- 
zontal, and to adopt the vulgar notion, she will hold water. I yield implicit faith 
to her ‘token of a goodly day to-morrow.’ ” 

‘Two witnesses are better than one in a doubtful case, and if the sun and 
moon speak false we will summon the stars to prove their perjury. At what 
hour are we off in the morning !” 

“Pour precisely. Good night.” 
What is called the South Mountain rises up abrubtly like the wall of China: 
six miles south of Carlisle. The Baltimore turnpike road leads directly to it. 
It is four o’clock in the morning and all is ready. Are the dogs in the carriage | 
Have you put up soe cold ham and bread to bait with! and although last not 
| least, have you a drop of the “ righteous,” some of the forty-year-old, in your 
| wallet ? 
* All’s right, go ahead.”’ 
| Just as the morning like a “ lobster boiled, was turning from grey to red,” or 
| to adopt more courteous phraseology towards dame Nature ; just as the sun was 
firing the proud tops of the Eastern pine trees, you might have seen a barouche 
whirling along at a brisk trot, near the foot of the mountain, and suddenly stop. 
ping at the * Gap Inn.” The dogs puked their noses out from under the seats 
of the barouche, and the moment their collars were slipped, as is usual with 
good dogs, were intensely eager to commence work, and manifested by a thou- 
sand frisks and gambols how delightful was their task. 
One of the dogs had at times when jovial, a peculiar expression of countenance, 

joined with a singular sinuous contortion of his backbone that a phrenolegist 
| would literally interpret into a laugh. ‘The other dog was more staid in his de- 
meanor, but would laugh sixty yards in his sleeve when his master made a capi- 
| tal shot. His hilarity bore some resemblauce vo that of ‘ Leather Stocking,” 
| who rarely laughed outright. 

| Are you sure you have the flask of brandy! the game bag is too much expo- 
_ sed, and it migh* meet with an accident ‘ transfer it to your cuat pocket, where 
| it will be less liable to dacger. 








_ ded with a drop of the “ creature,” when hungry and tired in the deep solitude | 
of the mountains, beside some gushing spring, he swallows his simple but deli- | 
| cious meal, with hunger for his sauce, sharing the contents of his wallet with | 
his faithful dogs as they cast a modest but imploring look at their master for | 


! 


| more. | 
| Youare just going to say, Mr. Ejitor, we have heard enough about the | 
| brandy ; it is time you were beginning to shoot. But things of far less import: | 
ance have ofieutimes had their commentary, and why should not this too! The | 
' contents of the flask was the last precious remnant of a small quantity of trans- | 
| cendant liquor, that had been incarcerated in aristocratic vaults for half a cen-| 
tury, a morsel of which had found its way into the cellar of the stone house in 
which General Washing:on had his head quarters when in Carlisle during the 
revolutionary struggle. Ihe house is now owned and occupied by the accom- 
plished gentleman who made one of the party in this day’s hunt. 

But let us linger a moment around the flask containing the precious reli-t of 
the precious remnant of the precious liquor. Homer's gods would have reeled 
the live long night in Bacchanalian revelry if they had got their noses within a 
league of liquor like to this. It was old enough to speak for itself ; but although 
it had often been the cause why eloquence and wit were in others, itself was 
mute. 

It was as old as Methuselah, as strong as Sampson, and as mild as Moses. 
It’s venerable age, it’s prodigious strength, and it’s soft, insinuating character 
might have shaken the saintship of Father Mathew himself. And then its 
odor! why, it outvied the breeze that fans the summer on Ceylon’s isie. 

We are half a mile up the mointain. See, how hot the days are.—We are 
onthe pheasants. Heed Pont! There is a dead set. They burst upon the 
wing, their noise resembling thunder, heard remote. Four barrels are discharged 
in quick successiou—each volley tells that pheasants cease tu breathe : each 
shot is death, but that’s not hard to do where bushes are so rare. 

Your pheasants make a pretty show in a game bag; we shall soon be en 
cumbered with them, but not so much, I should suppose, as the sportsman who, 
in giving a detail of a day’s hunt in India (see “* New Monthly "), says he killed 
and ‘‘bagged’’ twenty-four elephants before breakfast. 

That was not a bad beginning: each of us killed right and left. I never like 
to be too fortunate at first, for there is invariably a falling off. My mind fore- 
bodes something of the kind to-day. 

Bah! you are superstitious. 

We are now upon the summit of the mountain ; was ever sight so beautiful. 
There lies Carlisle, like a quarter of a dollar inthe crown of your hat. If the 
sun was shiving brightly you could see the dome of the capitol! at Harric burgh, 
rising up like the forehead of Shakspeare. Cumberland valley, like the hippy 
valley of Rasselas, runs east and west as smooth as a billiard table, and greener, 








’ 


to their honorable and useful occupations, ) breathing threatenings and slaughter | 
against a congregation of pheasants that had their dwelling place upan the | 





| A spirited sportsman can well appreciate how guod a thing it is to be provi- 


rable distance, as it vibrates along the elastic mountain air. The leaves on the 
| doomed tree first begin to quiver, like the leaves upon the aspen, when the ait 
| is mate; then the tree cracks, as the trunk is severed from the stump, starting 
| the wooden rivets that centuries have forged, then its gnarled arms come crash- 
‘ing to the earth, like a platoon of musquetry, scaring the wolf in his dea, and 
| the eagle from her nest. Away beneath, you hear a hound that has escaped 
| from Captain Ege’s kenne! bay deep-mouthed vengeance as he instinctively pure 
' sues the gray fox. I say gray fox, although he is two miles off; for if he was 
| a red one he would have holei hong ago. Away in the valley you indistinetly 
see the morning train of cars ; you first detect it by the smeke—seen in thedim 
distance i; seems to creep. 

We have lovked about us long enough ; shall we traverse Houk’s bottom, or 
make to Ege’s forge ? he latter road is the rougher, but the pheasants have 
not left the hills so early in the season. The latter let it be; I would cheerfully 

| compromise for one hard fall, for upon the steep rout we have adopted a man 
must be circumspect in his walk, if not in his conversation. We now set in to 
hunt in good earnest. The day was damp, and the leaves wef, of course the 
| scent of our dogs was fine, and our tread noiseless, but somewhat slippery. We 
| hunted with various success for about three hours, when we counted down upon 
| a moss-grown rock eleven pheasants. 

I think we have game enough to give a nice little supper to our friends. Sup- 
| pose we diverge, taking a dog apiece, and meeet twe hours hence at the head of 
Ege’s dam! Our shadows are growing short, and as you perceive, now that 
| the sun shines outa moment, he is near meridian. By the time we reach the 
| mill-dain weshall be hungry and thirsty both. May the ground be smoother 
| where we meet. Take care, there! ran against a tree; try and fall up hill— 
| turn a back summerset and light on your feet! catch hold of atwig! Are you 
| much hurt! 

I believe no bones are broken, but I am bruised considerably, 

| Why, your “Joe Manton” rattled among the rocks like a pair of cymbals ; 
another fal] like that and [ shall write your epitaph. We must proceed more 
cautiously. 

I know not whether I have my wits about me, considering what a tumble I have 
got, or, indeed, whether I am in another world, but it seems to me as though the 
air were perfumed with odors too etherial to belong to this one. 

There must be something in it ; I almost doubt the evidence of my own 
senses, but I never dreamed that a man’s vlfactories could be the ministers of 
such intense enjoyment. Never before did odor such as this greet human 








| 





nostril. 

** Art thou not precious odor, sensible 

To seeing, as to smell? or art thou but 

An odor of the mind: a false creation. 

My nose is made the fool o’ the other senses, 

Ur else worth all the rest.” 
Away we started, in different directions on our sinuous track, meeting with 
game occasionally, each discharge of our fowling pieces multiplying its report 
indefinitely among the thousand echoes that sleep on that romantic mountain. 
Two hours have elapsed since we parted company, the firing seems to have 
ceased. | have hollo’d until | am hoarse, and my throat is dry—lI hear the echo of 
your answering shout, but that is all, and still I think vou are nearer than be- 
fure—we resemble the assymptotes of the parabolic curve that continually ap- 
proximate but never meet. I am as thirsty as Achitophel, although my tongue 
isnotso hot. Ah, there is the spring-dam as clear as a diamond, and here’s the 
spot to bait, and here is our other dog, his master cannot be far, and here you 





_are yourself. Now fora slice of cold ham and a drop of the righteous. Lazarus ne- 


ver had a keener appetite nor Dives better liquor: what a luxury is thirst when 
you have wherewithal to quench it; out with your antedeluvian. You look ill! 
I fear you are the worse of your fall ! 

‘Thunder and Mars! the brandy flask is broken into ten thousand pieces in 
the bottom of my pocket! have I not cause to look ill?” 

“ Firebrands, arrows and death! contradict yourself! It cannot, must not 

19 


be ! 


“Tt is even so, alas! I ne'er endured calamity till now. Mourning, lameuta- 


tion, and wo: we are your synonymes.”’ 


“Oh! what a fall was that my countryman ! why did you not break your leg, 
your arm, your ribs, your neck, your any thing, except that brandy flask? why 
it's cuntents were fitter to kiss the stomach of an emperor, than to baptize the 
barren rock. Yvu said this morning that I was superstitious: do you say so 
now! Now the cause of that delicious perfume, that like the offence of Ham- 
let’s step father ‘smelled to heaven,’ is no longer a secret. Whilst that pre- 
cious brandy was wasting it’s fragrance on the desert air, I thought I was trans- 
ported to ‘ Araby the blest.’ Sut the voice of repiaing is unmusical ; stand as 
still as Lot's wife after she looked behind her, (would that our brandy was in as 
goo’ a state of persevation as she is, although our brandy like her salt has lost its 
sivor ) Peradventure, a sma!! remnant ofthe fash may yet be saved in the bottom 
of your pocket which contains a thimble full. Let me feel it gently while I hold 
your coat tail stiff for fear of oversetting it. The flask is ground to powders! 
but your coat tail is damp—let me wring it. 

These are precious drops!!! 

Had [ a dozen sons, each equal in my love, the first human principle I would 
instil into them, would be to forswear glass bottles on all shooting expeditions. 
If pheasants were on the South Mountain this day as thick as autumnal leaves 
are strown in Valambrosa’s vale, I would not load my gun again. 


Let us go home. 
October 23, 1841. 


Fort Prer. 
Amusing Anecdote of a Physician —Sir. T. Mayerne, who got an immense 
sum by his practice, was once consulted by a friend, who laid two broad pieces 
of gold (six and thirties) on the table, and Sir Theodore put them in his pocket. 
The friend was hurt at his poeketing such a fee; but Sir Theodore said to him, 
‘T made my will this morning, and if it should appear that I had refused a fee, 
[ might be deemed non compos.” 


Steam Engine for Rocking Cradles—I saw on Saturday a perfect little 
steam-engine of ‘a child of two year-old power,” to whieh a simple sppara- 
tus is fitted, by the action of the steam-enzime, upon which a cradie containing 
an infant was rocked to and fro with infinitely more anew than the toe of the 
most experieaced nurse could accomplish.—Dudlin Moméor. 
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: “Good sport ; but for my taste, g'y* 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS AT THE BRUNNENS: 


"eat ead ke 
fa hy Pe Knock’d a dozen times without 
like were the replies we received from upwards of 
ched to various quarters of this city and its environs 

"hin theny-tespected reader, what our feelings must 
tel that the missing individuals were the contributors 
nal—that journal over whose destinies for years past it has been no 
less our pride than our province to preside. Those pages, to fill which we had 
ransacked every land, gathering together from remote and unex plored regions what- 
ever of genius, wit, or talent we could come at, were likely to be blank, barren, 
and unwritten, and we ourselves, who but a few hours before commanded a good- 
ly craft, ber sails bent, her ancher tripped, her streamer floating in the breeze, 
were now, by one of those fatalities of life which spare not emperors nor editors, 
to be left without acrew. From the boatswain who piped our merry men, to 
~ ¢he cherub that sat up aloft, none were there. We sat like the ancient mariner 
the poop, and albeit we shot no albatross, the same wide surface of sea and 
stretched far before us, and no sight or sound of comfort there. 
Tn our misery we called on C. O, and the echo answered “Oh!” We 
| asked for Harry Lorrequer, and the echo replied “Queer!” In one word, 
| } by some special conjuration, the brilliant stars whu were wont to deck the 















ee 


: firmament of our Magazine, were vanished and fled, and those bright spirits, 
whose reflective reasonings or flashing fancies had decked our pages, had been 
1 8 ited away frora this breathing world, and not left even a proof-sheet behind 


Poetry, polemics, political economy, romance, rhetoric and round towers, had 
taken by one consent to dyspepsia, and actuated and incited by Sir Henry Marsh 
} aud others, and having no fear of Father Mathew before their eyes, had betaken 
themselves to the spas, resolved to ‘go the whole chalybeate.” The choice 
i} spirits that for months long we had nourished upon hock, hermitage, and 
humbug, noyeau, and newspapers, punch, puffs, and pounds sterling, were gone 
to wash from their memories tie fruits of our assidious attentions in the con- 
. . founded wells of Nassau ; as if sulphurated hydrogen could bea substitute for 
Helicon and the Pauline more poetical than Parnassus. 

Chey had left us without commiseration and without copy. They may have 
had stomachs, but they had no bowels. True it is, we have amongst our corps 
more than one who had proffered to write the whole journal, from Mortimer to 
O'Malley, ready alike for pulitics or poetry, a song, a story, or a satire, Yet it 
has never been our habit to impose upon good nature. Besides that, we prefer 
linciting our Billy Bottom to roaring like a lion, leaving the turtle dove functions 
for another instrument, 

What was to be done? What course should we take? But one was open 
to us—to give them chase. Not a moment was tobe lost. So, with Jotn 
Murray in one hand, and a carpet-bag, containing our wardrobe in the other, we 

; took an affectionate leave of our friends and set out in pursuit of the lost con- 
tributors. Sea-sick, starved and sunburnt, we reached Cologne, holding one 
hand upon our luggage, and the other on our nose, travelling with a speed that 
cost us from a German inspector of passports the impertinent epithet of a“ ra- 
eende Buchandler.” 

Every step of our journey bore some trace of the fugitives. In one place a 
tali, and rather sallow gentleman, of some fifty autumns, with a humorous eye, 
\9 anda droll bend in his mouth, had said queer things to the landlady. At anoth. 
er, a high-spirited and joyous-looking fellow had ceased some practical joke 

upon the party, to dip into the corporate regulations of Cologne, and express a 
hope that the day was not distant, when, besides drinking Hock Heimer, the peo- 
ple would wear breeches of vine leaves, for that there was no such source of 
national prosperity as native manufacture. Here a pale and emaciated figure, 
whose face scarce offered surface for his moustachos, had spouted Schiller till 
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my bright dragon-fly—let me feel that delicious blending of thoughtful 
—e - a excitement. The angler’s life for me.” 
_ “Six and thirty tumblers of as foul smelling a compound as ever gentleman 


pet over his lips ; handed to you, it’s true, by as pretty a maiden as needsbe. 


I take before ran for an hour and a half round the Car- 
saal, dressed in flannel—then twelve tumblers as a whet, and after, to dinner 
with what appetite you may. It is so inspiriting and invigorating to sit, when 
the table d’hote is over, under a broiling sun—thermometer, a hundred and two, 
bloated like the Nassau baloon, with boiled beef, braten, beans, and beet-root 
fermenting in your stomach, under the opposite influences of acid wine and alka- 
line water; while a German band are blowing the roof off your scull, with 
one of Straus’ waltzes; to which infernal music, half the cripples of Europe 
are figuring in a ballet. Qut of ten gentlemen I met this morning, you 
could not have made one perfect individual; and I'll offer a bet, there is not 
: a nan with the number of limbs and features popular prejudice 


a yp take the wager, C.O.,” cried Harry Lorrequer, from the end of the 


Biter is that bauble, Harry, hanging from your button-hole?” cried the 
“Oh, le croix de Nassau, nothing more—the Grand Duke sent it to me 
yesterday, in return for a little lyric on the Spas. 

“ By-the-by, professor, what have you done for the Mag?” 

‘* Nothing—not a line. The fact is, [have been hard worked lately. The 
southern circuit leaves me but little time for the muses.” 

_*T cannot understand a man not having time for everything,” said our fat 
friend. ‘As forme, I took acup of coffee and a petite verre at five—dashed off 
an article for Bentley before se ven—wrote eight letters, all to the Row—finished 
a squib for a friend’s album—corrected the proof of my last Doings—played two 
games at dominos, and eat three mutton chops before nine o’clock—and here | 
am now as fresh as a lark.” 

, * Egad, the editor ought to have you in his portrait gallery,” said the pro- 
essor. 

“I've done him,” cried a voice from the end of the table, ‘I’ve done him 
for the next number.” 

“Give it to me,” cried the wild sportsman, “I'll read it aloud to the com- 
pany. Is this it! Somewhat short, I think. Does the Ed. like the thing as 
concise as this?” 

* You can’t have a devill'’d kidney as large as a saddle of mutton.” 

** Silence, silence : we're going to make an illustrious Irishman. Here he is 
for you, messieurs et mesdames. Allow me to present 


HENRY R. ADDISON, ESQUIRE. 

“Hear. hear, hear. Read up, Maxwell.” 

Farr Reaper—for to you we desire especially to address ourselves upon this 
occasion—in making our bows to you, we come not forward with any hard-fea- 
tured, lynx-eyec lawyer, deep in declarations—learned in all the duplicities of 
the Common Pleas; neither do we present to your notice some pale-faced poli- 
tician, whose midnight meditations on the corn laws have deepened the care- 
worn wrinkles of a countenance, whose smiles are reserved for a general elec- 
tion. He isnot an erudite churchman, curious in controversy, powerful in po- 
lemics ; stillless is he distinguished fur those eminent professional gifts, the en- 
dowments of many who adorn our pages. In a word, he is neither lawyer, nor 
parson, antiquarian nor doctor; yet is he, as all who know him will confess, a 
very considerable [rishm an. 

A truce, then, for a moment, to your bishops, your chancellors, your learned 
diggers in Greek roots; your men of law, love, ligatures, and Latin; your 
round-about historians of round towers; your tourists in Connaught or Constan- 





midnight. There a tall and stalwart fellow had pronounced Rhine wine to be} tinople. Turn, we pray you, 


vinegar, and voted Bushmills to be superior to Biberich. 
nized them, and at length as we reached the steamer, we heard of a large and 
comely personage, who, having mixed his punch in the salad bowl, amused the 
whole company with his ready wit and brilliant fancy. He did not travel far 
with the rest, for, observing what he believed to be a publisher sitting under the 
Drachenfells, he took a boat and set out in pursuit of him. 

It was clear we were now upon the right scent; so, having paid our bill, we 
bowed ourself out of the coifee-room, into the street, over an apple woman, 
nearly into a cellar, and finally backed our way on board a steamer, from whose 
deck we beheld the landlord of the Rhineberg, and his whole establishment, 
Kou-towing in concert till we passed the bend of the river. At nightfall we 

i reached Biberich, and being crammed with fourteen other votaries of sulphur 
and soda, set out in an omnibus for Wiesbaden. 

We had not proceeded far, when we were passed by a rather knowing iooking 
turn out, with two blood cattle spinuing along at twelve miles an hour. We 

should know that figure, thought we—“ Who is it, postilion ?” 

/ ** Der Herr Von Lorricker,” said the driver, touching his hat. 
At the same moment the wild sportsman came cantering along—his lat gar- 
gished with hackles, while the blue curl of his Havannah left a train behind him. 
“ They are all here, every man of them,” cried we, aloud, as we drew up) at the 
deer of the Hotel de Nassau. 

“No room, sir,” said the waiter, before we had time to descend; “a large 
i party have taken the stables to sleep in, and we gave ten florias, yesterday, for 
a sugar hogshead, for a nervous gentleman, who insisted upon a separate apart- 
ment.” 

“* What is to be done?” said we; “ we are a stranger,and know no one.” 

“We could make you a shake-down in the garden-honse, with the bee- 
hives.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” said we. 4 tifind 

“There is a spare manger, if the gentleman would permit you having it,” re- 
plied the waiter. 

r “ Who are they ?”’ said we eagerly. 

’ ‘‘ Very hard to say sir,” said the waiter; “the gentleman who got out of thit 
carriage, is one of the party.” 

¢ As he spoke, the caleche, in which we had seen Harry Lorrequer, drove past, 
1 empty, and left no doubt upon our mind. 

“ Four louis d’or in your hand if you can place us in any spot from which we 
can see and hear that party.” 

“There is a dog-house in the yard,” said the waiter, musingly ; “ with fresh 
stzaw we might make it comfortable for you; and as they are going to suppez, 
we could wheel you in without being observed.” 

“ We had rather not perform the part of a mastiff,” said we, with @ sigh ; 
+: “but if it must be ss——” ; ; 

“+ Tt must,” chimed in the Kelner; and in ten minutes later we found ourself 
coiled up something in the shape of an &c., in the canine sentry-box afuresaid. 

i Desirous of preserving our incognito, we did not venture to look out ; but as 
ty the room was filled, the voice of each new comer satisfied us that all our men 
were there—not one was absent. | 

i Taking into consideration the difficulties of our position—the constraint of 
. eur attitude—the Babel of voices around—we may be excused if our impres- 
sions were not most aceurate, as the scene opened before us. As well, howev- 
er, as the Jocale permitted, we disposed ourselves to observe the proceedings, aud 
even to make a few hurried notes to aid our recollection. No species of order 
or etiquette appeared to prevail—there was neither president nor croupier.— 
Seated around a large and amply-provided board, the party were arranged, as 
chance or rather as the waiter willed it. 2 sh 

“ Here, sir,” cried he, touching C.O by the elbow ; “this is your place; I 
. have put you beside the other ‘+ Geistlicher Herr. 

; Now, the “ghostly sir,” alluded to so reverently, was the wild sportsman 
himself, who had just returned from a day's partridge shooting, with what Carle- 
ten called the ‘‘ grand hedgehog”’ of Nassau. 

“ As you are @ countryman, " said the waiter, addressing Anster; “I have 
kept a good place for you ; there, beside the Guadige Frau von Hall.” 

“ Waiter, waiter,” shouted an authoritative voice, as a fat friend, with but on 
ed up blue cvat, rushed in, with an air of hurried and important meaning, dyag- 
ging, rather than leading, a masked figure, in deep black. 

*“Confound him,” cried we ; ‘this 1s some of his dramatic doings.” 

“Where is Harry Lorrequer !—where’s Maxwell !—is O'Sullivan here? | 
want to present my particular friend, Mr A 

«Take care, take care,” said his companion gently ; “do not forget the in- 
f '0."” 

“Trust me for that; half my works are anonymous—I'm up to the whole 
[ thing. Sometimes I throw a little dasn of Bulwer—auow a little bit of Scott— 
f then a racy spice of Fielding into my s:yle. There’s no detecting me. From 
f. Boz to Bunyan, I have them all. How do you do, sir’ The Archbishop of 
it Doblin, | think ?” 

“No, Professor Butt, at your service ” 

“ Delighted to know you——. Every man who understands good feeding 

} owes you a debt of gratitude—tue awzxiio sheriffs’ dinoers had never died.” 
1 “TI never supported corporate monopuy like this,” replied the professor, point- 
itig to our friend's paunch. 

«What a noise—what a confusio.—» cer far to be on the sea-lashed cliffs 
of lofty Moher, with the white foam cv). at our teet,” said a soft silvery voice, 
: whose couciuding words were lost in tie 0 arourd. 

j , « Beautiful watner—it’s so strong | veds two whiskeys, cried some one, 
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} hobnobbing at the end of the table wit) Viongan. 


* Eight brace and a al 


One by one we recog- | 


‘* From saints and martyrs hairy,” 
not— 
**To gaze upon the Virgin Mary,” 


but upon that smiling, yet martial figure, who confronts you so hardly. 

There he is—from the curl of his well-waxed moustache, to the brass rowell 
of his spur, an Irishman—yea, and more still, an “Irish Dragoon.” No euch 
humbug misrepresentation of that character, as ourffriend Harry Lorrequer pre- 
sents to the world; bat a genuine “heavy ;” nor the less Irish, that his very 
birth was a bull—for we have heard that he was born in Caleutta. Those who 
remember that goodly corps, ’yclept the second dragoon guards, some few years 
since, will have little difficulty in recognising him at once its pride and its glory. 
Tam Marte quam Mercurio, as much adjutant as author: equally ready to im- 
provise punch or poetry, to devise a devil ora drama. An unwearied pen, a 
more incessant knife and fork. Cultivating the mess and the muses, and witha 
mind so “capax omnium rerum,” that he could take in everything from a pon- 
toon to a publisher. 

Look at that eye, brimfull of rich, racy, sparkling humor—look upon that 
told, expansive forehead, above which the hair is waving in the careless abandon 
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THE GERMAN RHINE.—BY NICHOLAS BECKER. 
“ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.” 
They never shall have it,—never ! 
free, the German Rhine ! 
oat threaten in vaia for ever 
e River of the Vine! 


So long as its billows bounding 
Shall wear their dark-blue vest, 

So long as an oar, resounding, 
Shall cleave its glorious breast, 


They never shall have it,—never ! 
The free, tae German Rhine ! 
No stranger's heart for ever 
Shall bathe in its fiery wine ! 


So long as one flower shal! blossom 
Besides its exulting foam, 

So long as the glass of its bosom 
Shall mirror castle and dome, 


They never shall it,—never ! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

Our youths shall guard for ever 
The Father of the Vine! 


No !—till its abundant waters 
Shall yield us fish no more, 

No !—till our Fatherland’s daughters 
No longer shall haunt its shore, 


They never shall have it,—never! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

For first on its waves for ever 
The sun must cease to shine ! 


_“ Well, I think, gentlemen, the Editor will be content, after all, iThe M 

zine will be short, it’s true, but most racy. In fact, acrack number" ' 
** What have you, Petrie?” . 

“ A few pages of anew view of the round towers.” 

“You hav’nt seen my essay on that subject,” said Maxwel!, «| think Ica 

satisfactorily show that they were originally intended for illicit ~ 
Their unobtrusive exterior—their excluded situation—all indicate th 
of secrecy and caution me 

“Not at all, not at all. Ihave every reason to believe they 
as receptacles for rejected articles ; and in fact I know our gover 
for the one at Clondalkin, to restore it to its ancient fanctions.’’ 
ie Where is Anster!” said C.O., “I should like his opinion on this sub: 
ject. 

+ Goethe’s ghost came for him half an hour since ; they have taken stroll 
towards Biberich.” 

‘‘Here’s his health,” cried Lorrequer. ‘No translator of Fausi comes 
within a hundred miles of him—Schlegel himself told us it was unapproach- 
able.” : 

“ What a humbug you are, Harry, to affect to know anything about the mat- 
ter,” cried the Professur. 

“Tsaac, son of Abraham, don’t expose us. With little French and less Ger. 
man, we pass ourselves as a tolerable linguist; but we honestly confess 
that our forte ‘is our mother tongue,’ not but that our printer makes us 
sionally ashamed of even that.” 

“At this period of the eveniag,’’ said a soft and mellow voice, whose dulcet 
tones, were they even to repeat common-places, which they never do, would 
still have their spel] of enchantment, “it is but meet that we should pledge one 
toast to the mutual! mistress of our vows—Tue University Macazne. Far 
from the land which gives us birth, it is a pleasure and a pride to us to think of 
its bright and brilliant career. Whether we reflect upon those powerful and 
prophetic papers on politics which seem to cast their shadows before coming 
(here two tall figures from opposite sides of the table bowed simultaneously )— 
whether we think of those searching criticisms which adorn its pages, or those 
brilliant flashes of wit, fancy, and imagination, which sparkle through its lighter 
essays, we have every reason to feel that the men who have associated together 
to this end have deserved well of their country. I give you, therefore, the 
University Magazine, and with it one whose untiring efforts, whose unflinch- 
ing zeal have stood the test of the dark hour of storm and shipwreck, and 
deserves well to be commemorated in the season of triumph and sucagss— The 
Editor.’ ”’ 

‘* A bumper for the publisher,” quoth Addison. ‘Hand me the sherry. J'll 
finish a bottle of it. Lush and the trade are, I confess, my weaknesses.” 

Overcome by our sensations of gratitude, we confess that for some moments 
we were struck mute, but as the hip, hipping died away, we protruded our head 
fiom our hiding-place, and began thus :—‘ Gentlemen contributors——” 

The words were not spoken when a panic fear seized upon the entire assem- 
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of the soldier—look upon that full and well-marked lip, in every curl of wich 
some sly joke, some ready repartee, is coiling itself up, like ‘a twining <er- 
pent,-with a blunderbuss under his arm,” and you will readily confess the claims 
of one born to be the delight of aregiment. His career, happily for the amuse- 
ment of those who relish the gayest and most spirited light reading of the day, 
was destined to be a peaceful one. Charging a mob before the “ Mereldry,” 
or hunting some peripatetic proprietor of poteen, were about the extent of his 
military services; but happily for us, as doubtless for him, he had a soul above 
the piping frivolities of peace, dnd at length grown weary of the daily drudgery 





of the service—bored by the barrack, and hipped by the Horse Guards—he con- 
verted his sword, not into a ploughshare, but into a gross of Perryan pens, and 
became the author of 365 successive—ay, and better still, successfui farces. 
Then, when the pit was in a roar, and the dress-boxes in delight, might be seen 
those portly proportions, which were wont to shine conspicuous in the charge, 
sliding, sylph-like, between the flats of the Haymarket, or insinuating them- 
selves between the pasteboard foliage of a forest, at the Adelphi; and the voice, 
whose loud “‘ halt” has arrested prancing squadrons, subdued into dulcet notes, 
whispers soft nonsense to a danseuse, or some winning compliment to Mrs. 
Humby. The world is ever fond of recording, in no measured terms, the 
disappoimtment experienced on meeting with those in the flesh, with whom they 
have previously been pleased upon paper. Nothing is more common, nothing 
more popular, than this plaint. Every boarding-school Miss—every albumed 
blue stocking, has recorded her sorrows, and regrets that Mrs. Hemans did not 
look like Sapho—and that Tom Campbell actually wore a boat, trowsers, and 
Wellington boots, like any other gentleman of five-and-forty. We stop not to 
inquire how well or ill-founded these remarks may be, certain it is the subject of 
our present sketch is little calculated to create then. Blessed with a tempera- 
ment and a temper, whose clay must have been moistened in champagne, ere 
its manufacture into manhood, we prefer h!s convivial powers almost to his hte- 
rary ones. Alive to all the passing merriment of tae moment, he pounces upon 
a pun, like a hawk upon a hen, and by a readirless to create and a faculty toim- 
prove upon the brilliancy of others, the conversation never flags in which he 
takes a part; and those qualities which delight and amuse us upon paper, are 
displayed with all the advantage of voice, look, manner, and gesticulation which 
so eminently distinguish him. 


‘The Dramatic Doings,” a series of papers so justly popular in our pages, 
convey a very clear idea of his conversational gifts; the same slap-dash, ram- 
bling, discursive fund of anecdote and adventure, is conspicuous in both; like a 
child through a flower garden, plucking, culling, and scattering sweets on every 
hand. Prodigal, for he is productive ; reckless, for his resources are rich; he 
has done muck that is good, and needs but the inclination :o do still more. With 
this assurance, and the additional one, that while there are few who, in the care- 
less ease of his morning gown and slippers, cao throw off a more brilliant paper 
for Benticy, Blackieood, or ourselves, a better fellow doesn’t exist, nor a warmer 
friend, than Henry Appison. 


‘Devilish handsome that of my friend there. I had rather the thing had not 

been so complimentary ; but, however, can’t be helped, and I'll try and do some- 

thing civil for him in my next preface.” 

“The system of mutual assurance is the life of the creft.”’ 

“May I give a toast, gentlemen,” said Carleton, who for some time past 

seemed sunk in a moodv silence. 

“Of course, of course, Carleton; anything from you is ever acceptable.” 

“ Then, here’s the health of Napoleon Buonaparte.” ; 

“Eh! what! Buonaparte—Napoleon the Emperor! What the deuce has 

be to do with us or our proceedings? Explain, explain.” — 

“Twill explain,” said Carleton solemnly, as he rose to his legs. “We owe 

him a deep and alasting debt of gratitude—one which, I’m proud to say, I’ve 

never ceased to remember and record among brothers of the pen.” [Name, 

name, name.] “He shot a bookseller.” pA = 

“ So he did,” cried the wild sportsman. “Hip, hip, hurrah.” _ 

We trembled in the dog-house at the enthusiastic violence with which this 

toast was received. ae scents Damien Mitttistinns 
“T beg leave to enter a gr against the opinion evinced in the last senti- 

ment,” cried our fat friend. “Shooting a bookseller is 4s unsportsmanlike a 

thing as destroying a hen pheasant. I say, Mangan, what's that song the Ger- 

mans have gone wild about lately ‘” ia 

“You mean “Tae German Runs.” I've done a little translation of it! 

it?” 
~ os it “ The Rhine,” “ The Rhine.” 
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| bly, and, horrified by the unexpected apparition amongst them, they fled hither 
| and thither. Never was such a scene of tumult, riot, and disorder. In vain the 
| silvery voice of one more persuasive stil! called on them to be calm. \ The bell 
' from the Cursaal rung at the same moment, and each man, donning his flannel 
jacket, cut a preliminary caper, and rushed out towards the wells. [t was to no 
pu pose that we called on them by every epithet of friend -hip and affection. The 
smell! of the sulphur was in their nostrils. The steam of the chalybeate had 
touched their olfactories. The demon of ayspepsia had waved his wand above 
them, and we were lef: alene in our dog-house. 

Difficulties may delay, they neverdeter us| We took post horses and set 
out for Biberich. The Geos Herzog received us ina blue statin snuggery, 
where he was smoking a meerschaum with the King of Hanover, the Queen of 
Greece, and a few other familiars. When we had mixed our hock and seltzer, 
we opened our woes. Many were the expressions of kind condolence and 
friendly solicitude we received on all sides.” 

“I should hang every mother’s sun of them,” said the King of Hanover. 

‘No, Ernest,” said we; “you'd not do that!” 

* Well, then, I'd convoke a new chamber—I mean, I'd get another set oI 
wretches.” 

“Yes,” said the Queen of Greece; we could send you a hundred from 
Athens ; there's a: 

“No, Ihave it,” cried the Gros Herzog; and he rushed out of the room 1 
a frenzy. . . 

‘What will he do!” cried we; “nothing desperate, we hope. Some of those 
men will be wanted for high offices in the state. There's at least 4 couple . 
bishups among them—Butt must be on the bench yet-—Maxwell will die $ mr 
liunaire—and Lorrequer might be respectable if not taken off prematurely. 

“ [ve done it,” cried the Gros Herzog, entering, radiant with smiles. 

“ What?!” cried we, all breathless with anxiety. 

“I've cut off the water,” said he, triumphantly. had fot 

True it was, revered reader—not a spoonful of sulphur was to be had lor 
love or money. They sat on the steps of the Cu;saal, with their tongues ou. 
Pens and ink were distributed meanwhile ; and the result, we are Lappy wre 
was, the necessary supply forour pages. Meanwhile, fearful of consequences, 
we obtained our passport, and arrived safely in Dublin to resume our -—* 
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— o . 
THE FIRST MEETING OF JEFFERSON AND BURK- 
The following anecdote was related by Mr. Jefferson to the writer, W veh xd: 
visit to Monticello, in the year 1822. It was told in illustration of an e folly to 
vanced by the former in relation to physiognomy, that although ® peste’ of fea 
attempt a system of judging character from any particular cou expe - 
tures, yet the eye was an unerring index of the soul, and no training ~ ski 
of its possessor could prevent it from disclosing his true moral nature ai 
ful observer. I wil! endeavor to repeat the anecdote in the exact wor 


ilustrivus narrator. . 

; 5 ontine 
During my attendance on some one of the earliest sessious + - abl 
tal Congress at Philadelphia, said Mr. J., chanced to dine one day ® 


ers 
house, where several! distinguished gentlemen from abroad, all entire —. 
to me, had just arrived in the city. Among these was 4 Tol wf 
came seated directly opposite to me at the table, and who soon at - by his 
observation by his peculiar and remarkable countenance, and Cen exptes- 
singularly restless and subtly quivering eye, which to me threw 0 Sonar 
sion extremely sinister ; for I had ever noted, that an eye of this - om 
dicated moral obliquity of heart, and this kind of eye he —— pap 
eminent degree than any I had ever seen. So strong, indeed, voor ecic- 
pressions in the case, that I felt no hesitation in making up for my » snnpered 
ed opinion of the true character ~ the man before me, though, as 
tion, then unknown to me, even by name. 2 ed 
After retiring to the private room of the friend at whose invitation = neon 
there, he asked me, with an air of curiosity, if I had noticed the gen pecsemnyt 
sat opposite to me at the table we had just left ; if so, what was my °P 


him?! 


, : ol 
I replied, that I not only noticed the man, but formed a decided opini0” 





mark kno¥ 
e i ting and able anecdote, which has never before, 10 Our 
sedon bean publish, is campmnmianted tothe Democratic Review , 4, §°>. Thom? 
high respectability, on whose statement its truth is unquestionable, BD ot Mr. 22! 
son, of Montpelier, Vermont, formerly for many years a neighbor an 

ferson.—Ep. D.R. 
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with os reader to our “* Work for October.” ' 
ny, ve rete ing. —All tenacious clay lands intended for spring crops, whether 
fall Plowg” Barley, or Roots, should be ploughed this fall. By getting 
’ hb work now a two-fold good will be secured—First, much labor will 
rhrou ed now, and tine thereby gained in the spring, when it can but ill be 
pe paren her pressing demands upon the force of the farm. Secondly, the 
gpared heel wil! be vastly improved by the meliorating influence of the 
went -osts. By the alternate free zing and thawing which the soil undergoes, 
rite ‘, disiategration and mellowing of the argillaceous particles take 
ol eid Ms tly promotive of fertilization, and 2s a consequence, the succeed- 
derive immesse benefit therefrom. The philosophy of this is thus des- 
4 very excellent author :— , 
ag serves to restore all soils toa due state of sensibility to the ope- 


aigce, 
i. crops 
ariped DY 

Freez! 


00 of Beat. 
yaui08 3 the stimulant of soils; but as the case with all stimulants, the longer 


without intermission the less powerful it becomes; particularly in 
of grasses and other plants which are natural to northern eli- 

y hus, a degree of heat, which in the fall will not be found sufficient to 
poy Wr plants grow, will make them grow rapidly, when applied to them in 
2 , In this respect, therefore, freezing, which is only the effect of the 
ue of heat, serves as a kind of restorative to the soil, and fits it for the pro- 
of those plants Thus freeaing is a fertilizer of stiff soils, and a restorer 
> ail, by renewing their sensibility to the effects of heat.” 

” gq much fur his theory, and we will now give a fact which he adduces in sup- 
yn of its truth He says :— 

‘4 farmer of New Jersey, some years since, trench-ploughed an exhausted 
wid of cleyey soil ia the fal; cross- ploughed a part of it, and in that part broke 
vg lamps to pieces. In the spring che field was all ploughed equally, and sown 
“sh barley and clover; the part oo which the most labor had been thus bes- 
qed was in fine order when sown, and yi ded about thirty bushels an acre of 

Jey—the other part was in lumps, the frosts not being sufficient to mellow 
oft entirely, and the product of harley was only about twenty bushels to the 
", Thesame difference was afterwards observed in the clover.”’ 

“The fact adduced shews two things: that. fall ploughing and thorough pulve- 
ation of the soil are requisite to produce the greatest amount of good; and 
ould this not teach us—if one fact can be relied upon to establish a rule—that 

e roller and harrow should always fellow the plough? And that it may be laid 
wo as a postulare, that the greater the degree of disintegration of the parti- 
‘es of advesive soils, whether produced by exposure to frost, or by mechanical 
ction, the better chance there will be, that fertility will be imparted to them? 
if herefore, it be not within the ability of the farmer to subject his ground to 
-wo (all ploughings, or one and harrowing and rolling, it should be his aim to 
sow his furrow-slices soas to submit the greatest portion of the up-turned 
sath to the action of the frost. 

"The reader will at once perceive that we do not contemplate a double course 
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¥ 
of ploughing when a clover-ley or grass-sward may have been turned under, as 
athat case, the great object should be to keep the vegetable matter as fat as 
vossible, 80 as 60 lose none of its gases, but to preserve the whole to generate 
vabulum for the support of the spring crops—and'to us it appears to matter but 
utle, whether that pabulum be called gerne, geic, carbon, or ammonia, as it is 
saificient for all purposes, that it afford good pasture fur the plants, for * that 
which we call arose, by any other name will smel! as sweet.” 

Eradication of Garlice.—As among the pests of the husbandman there are 
ying than garlic, its extirpation becomes a matter of deep mte- 

vest, Such being the case, we feel it to be our duty to remind those of our 
readers who may be infested with it, that among the most efficacious methods 

f yetting rid of it, is that of late falland subsequent ploughing. From a se- 
ves of experiments condu. ted by one of the best farmers in our county, it was 

oven that a soil which was so filled with it as to render it impracticable to cul- 
syate small grain in it, was measurably rid of it by three winter ploughiags, 
succeeded by acorn crop. Each ploughing in the winter was followed by har- 
rowing, $0 a8 to bring the routs of the weed to the surface, tu be exposed to the 
seer and thawing operations of the season. It was the opinion of the ex- 
erimenter that the summer ploughings, in the cultivatioa of the corn, and con- 
sequent exposure of the roots to the scoreiing rays of the sun, very materially 
contributed towards the destruction of those which had escaped destruction 
through the winter. 

Rye—lf this grain has not been seeded, it may be put in this month, the 
ater the better; but if put in late, let it be ploughed in three or four inches 
deep, in order tat it may lay snugly ensconced in the earth till spring. 

Hogs—As soon as your woods cease to furnish a plentiful supply of acorns 
© yeurswine—that is, as soon as they fail visibly to increase in ea 
jose which you intend for slaughter, asa hog which you desire ta fatten should f 
never be permitted to go backwards. Onwards should be the word, if you cu- 
vet success with hogs, as it is with the skilful general, who is determined that 
netory shail perch upon his banner. The firat.thing tu be done with your swine 
iter you have penned them up is to give them for a few days small portions of 
four of su'phur, pulverized copperas, or powdered antimony in their messes, 
vhich of course should be soft food. This purifies their blood, corrects any 
rudities in their stomachs and alimentary canals, increases their appetites, 
regulates their bowels, imparts tone and vigor to their entire systems, andpre- 
lisposes them to take on fat. Salt, twice or thrice a week, should be also gi- 
ven them during the entire period of fattening; nor should it be forgotten that 
arcoal, or rotten wood, should be occasionally thrown ia the pens to them. 
When first taxen up, it will be well not to put them upen corn diet, dut to give 
em messes of boiled or steamed pumpkins or routs fora week ortwo. After 
‘his, you may commence with corn feeding, and pains should be taken to give 
nem their meals at regular periods of the day. If the times of feeding could 
vt regulated, so asto give them four meals a day, much good would arise out 
fit. Too many hogs should not be putin the same pen. A dozen in each 
ull be enongh, aud care should be observed in assorting them, to put those of 
au equality uf size together. 

To prevent affections of theliver, great advantage would be derived from 
eeding them one day in each week with barley. Gwod fresh water should be 
given them at least twice a day, and every pen should be provided with a rud- 
img post, as there is no animal, whether biped or quadruped, that more enjoys 
ue luxury of a good, thorough scratching thanahog A shovel full of clean 
tshes thrown into their drinking water once a week will have an excellent 
fect 

Cattle —Do not let your cattle fall off from the scanty feed of the pastures, 
tlore you commence giving them fodder of some kind. It is much easier to 
ueserve ‘bem in good condition before they begin tu decline tn flesh, than it is 
0 bring therm up after they have lost it. As the pastures give way, you should 
ste that your milch cows are provided with such food as has strength and suc- 
wlenee eno igh ia it to enable them to seerete milk freely, both in quantity and 
wakty. To expect a cow, however excellent she may be, to give good milk 
vithout such food, is to calculate without one’s host ; for he that giveth not 
cannot, or should an’, at all events, expect to receive. The cattle of ail kinds 
‘would be confined of @ night in adry well littered yard, where they can have 
ne advantage of good stables, or sheds, to sleep under. And if you desire to 

‘irive, take the advice we have so often given you, and provide your cow-yard 
vith a bedding of leaves and mould a foot thick. Your cattle will do the rest 
oryou. By attending to this friendly admonition you may, ata trifling cost, 
lucure manure to enable you to put in 20 acres of corn im the way that it 
ught to be planted, and secure to yourself 100 barrels more than you would 
‘berwise obtain. The corn-plant, like the animal, to flourish and grow fat and 
“aucy, requires to be well fed—so don’t forget to haul from your woods a 
‘w hundred loads of leaves and mould. 

oot Cu!ture —Those who intend to enter into the culture of an acre or two 
! ruts for their mileh cows next spring should, if the ground be stiff, plou h 
‘Up before the frost sets in hard. ‘The time willbe when a little more of the 
‘ejudice of early habits shali have worn away, that co farmer will think his ar- 

‘uugements complete, as the winter approaches, unless he sball have provided 
‘e uecessary means to enable him to put in an acre of bects—sugar, or man- 
20! Wurtzel—fur every ten head of his cattle—humanity bas already sounded 
‘Me Locsin of alarm, and as interest as well as personal pride have responded to 
» ‘he reform will go ahead. 

Pulling Corn.—As soon as you can spare your force from other duties, set 
work, get in your corn, husk and put it away, as the longer it remains in 

“Ae held, after being ripe, the more you will lose by the depredations of two and 
“Or looted animals. Recollect, that until the ears of corn are pulled from 
‘e stalks, it is not felony to steal it. 

Corn Husks —Be careful, after haviog taken the husks from off the corn, to 
‘ave them packed away in adry place for your milch cows, and in packing be 
“wre to have a little salt sprinkled over them. 

Corn Cobs,—Ag you sbell your corn, instead of throwing away the cobs, or 
“drniog them, as is the eustom, have them carefully put away to be used as 
Pay may be wanted, through the winter, for food for your cows. And if you 
“sire to know how they may be most advantageously consumed by them, we 
willtell you. In the first place pro ide yourse!f with a Corn and Cob Crusher, 
“Sich can be obtained at prices va from $35 to $65. With your horse- 
/Ower, or by hand-power, in thé rainy and inclement days of winter, you can 
always crush enough to serve your cows while the cobs and husks may last, so 
that it will be no a ditional tax upon you for labor. While one portion of your 








‘ands is engaged in crushing the cobs, let another be occupied in cutting the 
Juss with your cutting aie. The two species of food being thus reduced, 
‘ke, in the proportion of oue bushel of the cut husks to a peck of the crushed 
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¢ apparatus, which you should by all means have) pour a suffi- 
cient quantity of water over the whole to steam the piacere ohh must 
be uightly covered, and after letting it remain twelve hours, feed it to your cows. 
The husks, as you are aware, are as good as most kinds of hay, and the crushed 
cobs contain one-fourth as much nutriment as the corn itself. This latter is not 
mere opinion, but well defined fact, as two quarts of alcohol have heen distilled 
from a bushel of cobs, and the same “quantity of corn, in most instances, yields 
but eight quarts; thus, therefore, it has been proved to demonstration that every 
farmer or planter who throws away his cob, wastes what is equivalent to one- 
fourth their quantity of the very best provender produced on his farm. 

Corn Stalks.—We have no doubt that if the corn stalks were cut up an! stacked 
away as soon as the corn is gathered and secured, and were cnt up, steamed 
and fed to cattle, that they would be as nutricious as au equal weight of hay, as 
there can be no doubt that the saccharine principle, which is so apparent to the 
taste when green, is not materially evaporated by the process of drying. In our 


are correct in our belief, they will then be found to be a valuabie food for cattle 
and as we hold it to be sinful to throw away that which can be rendered ser- 
viceable to the bruie creation, we have felt it to be our duty to cal! attention to 
the subject. 

Salting of Stock.—Svock of ali kinds should be salted at least twice a week 
throughout the season ; and in addition to this, if a mixture of salt and tar 
were placed in the barn-yard, in a trough to which all the cattle could have free 
access, it would be found to be highly conducive to their health, and preventive 
of many of those diseases which prove fatal. To this mixture it would be ad- 


we here say is as applicable to Horses and Sheep as it isto Cows and Oxen. 

- Sheep —The sheep should be shedded of a night, and given an allowance of 
fodder and turnips or other roots. Theewes in /amb should be particularly at- 
tended to, as the better treatment they receive, the finer will be their offspring 
and the abler will the former be to nurture them. ; 
In pig Sows must receive attention. At this season of the year they require 
clean warm lodgings and moderately nourishing food, as without they receive 
both, it is unreasonable to suppose that their produce can be such as a farmer 
of proper ambiiion would like to see brought forth. When we say “ moderately 
nourishing food,” we do not mean to convey the idea that they should be fed 
exclusively with corn, or any other grain of equal power to produce pinguelac- 
tion—our object is, to impart vigorous health and strength, without encuuraging 
any unnecessary disposition to fatten. - 
Cows and Heifers in Calf must receive increased attention. Clean warm 
lodgings and generous slups are indispensably necessary to render :hem liberal 
contributors to the pail, and their coming offspring healthy and vigorous. 
Mares in foal should be carefully housed, wel! fed, and daily curried, or rab- 
bed down. | 
Working Horses, Mules, and Oxen, like the above, must each be otects of 
increased care aad attention. It is time now that they be removed from the 
pastures to the stables. Have their stalls well bedded with leaves or straw, 
and be sure to have their ordure, and that part of their bedding that may be 
wet with their stale, cleaned out night and morning. The currycomb and brush, 
and a whisp of straw, must be put in requisition twice a day, and as faithfally 
used. Good ecurrying, rubbing, and brushing is almost as necessary as food to 
keep a horse in good health, spirits, and condition—it may be said to be equal 
to a fifth quart of corn or oats. 

With respect to the food, whether it be corn, oats or rye, it should always 
be ground, as thus given, it is easier to diges*, and therefore, more healthful and 
econumical, as no part of it will be voided before performing its appropriate 
office. The meal or chop must be mixed with cut straw or hay. j 
When herses are first confined in the fall, they should be given, two or three 
days in succession, a quarter of an ounce of copperas, the last dose to be worked 
off with linseed oil, or glauber salts ~a pint of the furmer, or a balf pound of 
the latter, will be the proper dose. Occasionally through the fa!! and winter, 
bowl of a small table spoon—in equal quantities—to be given in their food. 
Fresh hickory ashes, finely sifted, in the proportion of a handful to a meal, 
should be given to each horse once amonth. Whenever the horse’s hide inv!i- 
cates tightzess, give him for a few days in succession, a pint of linseed, cr lin- 
seed meal, in his food—Every other day throw a handful of salt in:o each horse's | 


If you wish to have this treatment meted out to your horses, you must sce 
that it is done for yourself, for no eyes other than your own can eusure its 
being carried into effect. 

Colts and young Cattle—Shelier aud feed both well, and you’!l have fewer 
runts among your stock. We have no faith in the theory of hard wintering. 
App'es—Let the apples which you desire for keeping, be carefully picked Ly 
hand, and as carefully stowed away in some dry p'a e. After they have under- 


su, be sure to wipe the moisture off of each. 

Cider—The sooner you make your cider the sooner will that job be off your 
hands. Recollect that to insure good cider, great care and cleanliness must be 
observed. ‘The straw used in pressing must be fresh, and free from al! must, 
or taint, and your hogsheads and barrels must be as sweet as good washing can 
mike them. For several days, say a week before they are used, they shouid be 
soaked in clean water After drawing off, put a small lump of unslaked lime 


shake the whole, and roll the barrel over two or three times, minding before 
finishing to staad it apon either head. Rinse this out, and finish your paritica- 
tion by letting a match of cotton cloth, dipt in brimstone, bura in the barrel. 
Suspend it in the bung-hole by a small piece of wire, inserting tse bung in very 
lightly. After you have treated your casks in this way, you may rely upon it 
that they are clean, and that if you make your cider well, and rack it when it 
ought tu be, that it will keep. : 

Apple Orchard—Vhe proper treatment of the Apple Orchard is one of those 
questions which may be considered as not settled, therefore in prescribing at 
present, we suall merely take the liberty of exercising our own judgment in the 
matter, and submitting with cheerfulness to the decision of our readers. In the 
first place, we would dig the earth from aroand each tree for at least 4 or 5 feet 
from the trunk, and 5 or 6 inches in depth; this we would remove and subinit 
body of the tree we would paint with a composition, consisting of lime, sof? 
soap, and flour of sulphur. Around the roots of the tree thus exposed, by the 
removal of t'.e earth, we would apply a mixture of lime and ashes, say to the 


9 > or 


thickness of half an inch, upon this we would place the removed earth, a 
being burnt. ‘ 
The application of the print, above named, we would repeat three = 
times through the winter and spring. If in the spring we discovered that the 
canker worm, borer or any other uf the enemies of the apple-tree, were comm. « 
ting their work of destruction, we would arrest their operations by using freely, 
y means of a syringe, a solution of tobacco and sulphur on the limbs of the 
trees. If the trees were drenched in this way, four or five times in the course 
of the spring and early summer, we believe that the devasta'ions of the insects 
might be arrested. MOLT fain 
Applications of blacksmith’s cinders, coal ashes, charcoal and sand, have 
each respectively been recommended to be placed around the trunks o! fruit 
trees as preventives, and each have its advocates. 
Transplantation of Trees—This is the most suitable period for setting out an 
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that your exposure is a suitable eve; that your soil is in good heart ; don't 
forget, if it has not been done already, to lime it, and to plant your trees pro- 
perly. 


with dug, and carefully secured from injury by frost. 
IN THE GARDEN. 
Spinach and small Salads should be thinned out before the frost sets in hard. 
Asparagus Beds.—If for want of time, or inclination, you have omitted or 


last mouth. , ° 
Cauliflowers and Broccoli.—I{t will be well to give attention to th 


from the weather. 
Cabbages.—Be careful before the hard frost sets in, to take up and put away 


yeur winter cabbages of a'l kinds. 
Garlic, Rocambole, Chives, Shaltots, Thyme, and Sage may all now be set out 


freezes. 


the top. Both goose 





“0bs, (@ each cow, and put the whole into tight box or hogshead (if you have 


cularly delights in a rich soil. 


Opinion, it is the aqueous matter only which is lost by that operation. If we. 


visable, occasionally, to add a quantity of powdered chalk, or charcual. What. 


morning meal. Be sure to water him three times a day. and let a smal! lump | 
of assafcetida be nailed to the buttem of your bucket. In the corner of each | 
trough have a small portion of salt and tar. 


gone the process of sweating, you may pack them away in safety, but as you do | 


into each cask, together with a gallon of water; set the bung in very lightly, | 


to the operation of fire, soas to des'roy tae grubs or millers in the earth. The | 


apple orchard, other fruit as well as ornamental trees. Whoever undertakes to | 
do either, should do it well, as there is nothing like beginning right. Before | 
you commence a work so important as that of planting out an orchard, be sure | 


Roots of all kinds which may not already have-been taken up, shiow!d be forth- | 


neglected to dress your asparagus beds, you may do so now, provided you pro- | 
crastinate doing’ it’no langer. For the manner we refer you to our Werk for | 


ese if they | by the National Swimming Sveiety, 


a : = it ma il be 
Strawberries. —New beds of this delicious and healthy fruit may _ a 
planted out ; bat in doing so, bearin mind, that the beds mast etme oo ior the. gunpent ph dees followed by the others very closely. ins 


4 Gooseberrigs, Currants, and Raspberries.—To propagate either of ng" avail | they we 
yourself of the present month. To succeed with the two first, the Lest plan is, ay — nelunger to ihe the Caner. The distance which the ps 


shoot d of the present year’s growth, and after preparing the . in six minutes. 
phate: it pte oman it. Be pos to take them from healthy | contend was about 500 yards, which was performed in s'x ™ 


' i ing the cutting, cut off all the buds, except four or five at ’ 
Srvln” en qoasabeaian and omdte require good grouad, the latter parti- but only one person was taken into a 


To propagate the R the top wood Pt 

| » the of the ie growth, 
Sirs peep atte eee Semler 
‘an a Raw pian Py ransplant them. require an airy situation 
arrots, Parsnips, Beets, Potatoes, other 

'dily taken up and placed beyond the = of “bead samay Po etee epee 
| Celery, Rhubarb, and Scakale seeds may now be sot 

| Tulips, Hyacinths, and kindred bulbous roots should now be planted out 


Dahli : Ag: 
plone ias, Tuberoses, &c., should be taken up and buried in dry sand in the 
DRAINS, 


Drains used in farming are of two kinda, o en i 

be of a size and depth proportioned to the Rr of the roar sit the ; ao 
| quantity of water for which they are designed to be channels . Th bo d “ 
| nerally be carried through the lowest and wettest part of th Pom . 
| shoald b - 4 part of the soil, although it 

@ necessary, iD order to effect that purpose, to deviate from straizh 

lines. Open drains answer the double purpose of conveying off fence 
water, and of enclosing fields; but they make a hezandods . fet ante: as 
fence without the addition of a bank, hedge, or railing. The Pususte’s ‘A pre 
says: “* When a ditch is made for a fence, it ought to be four feet ile Wie 
top, one or less at the bottom, and about two and a half feet dee with he 
earth ai! thrown out on one side, and banked up as high as possible * Sir J ‘hn 
| Sinclair states, that ‘‘it is a general rule regarding open drains, with a Bens of 
| giving sufficient slope and stability to their sides, that the width at to should 
| be three times as much as that which is necessary at the bottom, and . case of 

peat mosses or soft soils, it should be such as to allow the water to run off with- 
Out stagnation, but not with so rapid a motion as to injure the bottom 
| Bat before you attempt to drain a piece of land, it will be well not o 
, calculate the cust, but to ascertain the nature of the soil which it is proposed to 
render fit forcultivation. If the subsoil or under layer be clay, the a ses. ma 
| be worth draining, though there should be no more than six inches of black coil 
| or mvd over it, for the clay and the mud mixed will make a fertile soil. But if 

the subs@] or under stratum be gravel or white sand, it will not in common 
| Cases, be best to undertake training, unless the depth of black mud be as much 
| as from fifteen to eighteen inches deep ; for the soil will settle after draining, 
‘ and be less deep than it was before. But the situation of the land to be drained 
, May authorize some variation from these general rules. 

Che manner of draining a swamp is as follows: Beginning at the outlet pass 

a large ditch through it, so as mostly to cut the lowest parts. Then make an- 
| otner ditch quite round it, near tu the border, to cut off the springs which come 
| from the upiand; and to receive the waterthat runs down from the hills upor 

the surface in great rains. ‘These ditches should be larger or smaller, in some 
| proportion to the size uf the swamp, the shape and size of the hills which sur- 
| round it, and other circumstances which might tend to greater or less quantities 
_of water being occasionally or generally led into the ditches. If the swamp be 
| large, it may be necessary that some smaller cross drains should be cut in seve- 
| ral directions. The bottom of the main ditches, when the soil isnot of an ex- 
_traordinary depth, must be lower than the bottom of the loose soil; otherwise 
| the soil wiilnever become sufficiently dry and firm. 
| It is said by Sir John Sinclair (Code of Agriculture, p. 182), that “in all 
drains i: is a rule to begin a! the lowest place and to work upwards, by which 
| the water will always pass from the workmen and point out the level. This 
| enables the laborers also to work in coarse weather, and prevents their being in- 
terrupted by wet so early in the season as otherwise might happen.” 


The mvd@ and other materials which are dug out of a ditch or drain, should 
| not be suffered to lie in heaps or banks by the side of the ditch, but should be 
spread as equally as possible over the surface of the drained land. In this way, 


the matter taker. from the ditches will tend to level the surface of the swemp ; 
| will, perhaps, serve in some measure for manure ; and will not present any im- 


' 


' pediment to the passage of the water to the ditches. In some cases it may be 
advisable to transport the earth which is taken from the ditches to the farm-yard 
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each horse should receive as much powdered rosin and copperas as wil! fl! the | or the hog-pen, to form a part of that layer which good farmers generally spread 


over those places in autumn, to imbibe liquid manure, or make into compost 
with deng. In many instances, we are told, that the earth thus dug out of 
ditches is thought to be worth enough to pay for the expense of digging the 
ditches. 

Mr. Henry W. Delavan, in a cemmunication on the subject of under-drain- 
ing, in the New England Farmer, vol. x., p. 97, says :-— 

“* Without this salutary and simple operation no inconsiderable proportion ef 
-many valuable districts of our country must continue little better than waste.— 
| It is generally total !oss of labor to the farmer whe attempts to cultivate wet 

lands in vur rigorous climate; and, by draining, these. useless inhospitable acres 
have been found of the kindest and most productive character. 
| Having a surplus of stones on my estate beyond what fences 1equire, I use 
| the smaller-and itl-formed for drains ; they have the advantage of brush in du- 

rability, and of tiles in economy. My draimeare, for the most part three feet im 
| depth, two feet in width at top, sloping to one at bottom. The botrom stones 
are largest, afd carefully placed, to allow the water to flow freely beneath, 
| while above the small stones are thrown in at random, so that when levelled 
‘they are beneath the plough. Over these, swingle-tow, shavings, or straw may 

be thrown, after which the earth can be replaced by the spade or pleugh, so as 
to present a rather higher surface than the ground adjacent, and the business is 
accomplished. It is very essential that the descent he easy, neither too quick 
nor too slow, and that ail surface water may be excleded, as it would speedily 
| choke and destroy the underdraining, J estimate the average cost of such drains 
| at sixty-two and a half centsthe rod. It should be remarked that under-drain- 
ing is adapted to lands presenting -ufficient declivity to carry off the springs, 
‘and it is only the under water that is meant to be drained in this manner, while 
| open ditches are adapted to the bottom lands for the conveyance of surface wa- 
‘ter. I will state what appears to me the prominent advantages that the culti 
vator may promisy himself by a thorough system of draining. 

‘Tn the first place, he creates, as it were, 80 much additional terra-firma, and 
adds essentially tothe health of all arouud him, by conrecting the ill tendencies 
of excessive moisture. He can cultivate reclaimed lands several weeks earlier 

‘and as much later in each year than these that are unreclaimed, and his crops 
‘are better and more sure. The labor after tillage is much diminished. The 
stones that impede the plough and scythe are removed ; and not the least essen- 
‘tial benefit is the coustant sppplies of water which may be insured in any field 
inclining tu moisture, which, with reference to animals, will, as a permanent 
convenience, and advantage, fully compensate the expense of drains.” 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer. 





Agricutture in Mussiehusetts.—The Boston Atlas thus concludes a notice of 
an exhibition and gene fal celebration of the Massachusetts Agricultural Sceiety : 
The Agricultural Society, with numerous invited guests, sat down to dinner at 
two o'clock. Levi Lincola the Presideut of the Society, presided at the table, 
and conducted the festivities ef the occasion in a very felicitous manner. Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State forthe United States, was present. After the 
cloth was removed, a series of appropriate toasts were announced, among which 
was one complimentary to Mr. Webster. The annunciation of this toast was 
received with enthusiastic applause, the audience giving three cheers. Mr. 
| Webster addressed the company, confining his remarks entirely with points con- 
‘nected with agriculture. His Excellency, Governor Davis, was present, and re- 
sponded in a happy mauner to one of the sentiments. | Speeches were made by 
several other gentlemen, and the hilarity of the occasion was arrested by the ar- 
‘rival of the hour for another meeting for awarding the various premiums granted 
by the Society. In the evening there was a ball, at which there was a gay -- 
semb'age of beauty and fashion of the town. We shall not soon forget the kin 
and hospitable reception extended to us by our Worcester friends. ' . 

It is stated that Maj. Williams, of Bourbon county, is still pursuing his expe- 
riment in regard to thy, cu‘tivation of corn. His plan is to plant, in rows two 
feet apart, the stalks one foot apart in the cows, cultivated with the hoe ; last 
| year (a rainy season) the prodace wes about 160 bushels to the acre. This year 


Kentucky Journal. 


old Putty —In remeving old glass, spread over the putty, witha 
little nitrie or muriatic acid, and the putty will become soft. 


(a dry one) the produce it is said will be about 100 bushels to the acre. 
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Nover Race. —This morning a novel race, or what may more perfectly be 
‘ wimming match, for a gold medal of the value of 20 guineas, given 
r took place on the Serpentine. The hour 


half past six o'clock, but a full hc ur elapsed before 


! termed as 


t the forming head | fixed upon for the siart was past § 
are beginning to head. Break the leaves down soas to protec 6 p at which time there were between 2,000 and 3,000 


thing was got ready, ,000 an 
Shoone preset . Twelve persons were at length placed, each distinguished by 


Terent colored cap, and upan the start, which was given by Capt Marryatt, 
RN. the posse.) bs went offin a beaatiful manner. In a short time the = 
son who wore a light-blue cap was a-head, which he maintained until he ha 


—the sooner the better, as they ought tobe able tostrike root before the grou nd | nearly reached the opposite side, when he was passed by White (a footman in 


Lady Craven), who first landed, and then re-entered the water 
the service of y to the starting post, followed by blue, between 


re nearing the starting-post, it was discovered that a Mr. Lewis, who, 


. -e of White 
ed belunged to the Navy, was at least ten yards in advance oe 4 


Several of 


: ; se of accident, 
the boats o the Royal Humane oe mg gad - . completely ex- 





hausted. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
ATHENS, Temn. - - - Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 34 Wednesday, re Nov. 


, 3d Tuesday, 
eve Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9h Nov 
MILLEDG! Ga. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th Nov. 
Mo ae Jockey Club Fall Meeting, ad Monday, 13th Nov. 
ear OaLeaNs, La: Louisiana se. J.C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, Ist Lec. 
Oearecneasee St. Landry Seskey Club Fall Meeting, ist Wednesday, 17th Nov. 
Serva, Als: -~= + Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Tuesday, 30th Now ; 
Sarma, Aiige® : , Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 24 Tuesday, 9th Nov. 

















© MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


A Hardy Veteran.—There is now living at Blindcrake, near Cockermouth, 
a veteran of the old school, who pry, te fairly taken as a specimen of the pro- 
duction of ** cantly Cumberland.” His name is John Mitchell, and he is now 
78 years of age, stands 5 feet 6 inches in height, and weighs 14 stone. Daring 
the late hay harvest he was wpe best mower in a heavy crop of Meadow Grass, 
where three stout men were employed : and he has wow again taken the field 
as a shearer, and has cut down anc bound in a field of strong oats on two suc- 
cessive days last week, eighteen and twenty stooks, and says if he were to do 
his best he has no doubt but he could do the same by thirty stooks, and dare 
challenge any mower or shearer of his age and height in the county, teetotallers 
not excepted.—Carlisle Journal. 


Horticultural Phenomenon, Liverpool.—A pear tree, which is known to be 
at least eighty years old, and which for many years bore a considerable quantity 
of fruit of the jargonelle kind, ceased to be productive on being surrounded by 
high walls, which were from time to time built near it, until it was almost en- 
tirely excluded from the current of air which seemed necessary for its preserva- 
tion in health. At the usual period of this season it threw out its leaves, and 
even became more prolific than usual for some time past, by the production of 
two pears. Three weeks ago its leaves began to decay ; and its branches, in a 
short time, became denuded. ‘Ten days ago it was observed to have fresh 

reen buds bursting in full blossom, showing large clusters of bloom that would 
Se been worthy of admiration in its best days. This extraordinary tree is in 
a garden belonging to a lady in Duke street, in this town, and 1s enclosed in the 
buildings between that and Seel street.—Gore's Advertiser. 

Pedestrianism.—Of the pedestrian efforts that have lately been brought un- 
der our notice, none have shewn such a continued untiring perseverance, com- 
bined with so praiseworthy a motive, as those of a schoolmaster and his wife 
named Strutt, whe, regardless of the mariner’s reservation, ‘‘ wind and weather 
permitting,” have together every Sunday for more than thirty years without in- 
termission, except seven or eight weeks about twelve months since on account 
of illness, walked from Foulsham to Binham and Field Dalling, for the pur- 

se of attending divine service performed at both places by the Rev. Mr. 

pjohn, after which they return on foot to Foulsham the same evening ; the 
number of miles thus “ Strutted’’ by this worthy couple amount to 37,440 — 
WNarwich Mercuary. 

Scotland.—“ Scotland,” says Mr. Chambers, in his Picture of Scotland, “ is 
neither triangular like England, square like France, Leviathan-like like Russia, 
nor boot-like like Italy. There is, however, one object in nature which it re- 
sembles, and by comparing it with which it may almost be possible to commu- 
nicate an idea of its reai figure and proportions. This object is an old woman 
—one who has a huneh-back, and who may be supposed to sit upon her hams, 
while she holds out and expands her palms ata fire. The knees of this novel 
and somewhat startling personification of Caledonia are formed by the county 
of Wigtown. Kirkudbright, Dumfries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Berwick repre- 
ents the lower part of her limbs. Fife (including Kinross) stands, or rather 
sits, for the sitting part of the old lady. Argyll hangs in pieces from a lap 
formed by Dumbarton and Stirling. Perth is the abdomen. Angus and the 
Mearns make the back. Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn constitute the pro- 
digious hamp. Inverness is the chest. Ross looks like a volumious ‘kerchief 
enclosing the neck. Sutherland is the face, ears, and brow. And Caithness is 
a little night cap surmounting all. To complete the idea: The Isle of Skye is 
the right ope turned upwards, that of Mull the left inclining downwards. The 
fire must be understood, unless the distant Archipelago of Lewis be held as unto- 
wardly representing something of the kind : and the islands of Orkney and Shet- 
land may be pre into service by a similar stretch of fancy, in the capacity of 
. —_ or distaff which the figure bears over her head, after the manner of a flag- 
staff.” 


4A Marriage Jaunt by Railway.—A wedding party from the western metro- 
polis visited Ayr a few days ago, en route to Burns's Monument, where, in 
paegs e- classic scenery of the “bonny Doon,” and inspecting Highland Ma- 
ry’s bible,—the pledge of the poet’s dearest affection a:they spent the greater 
nr of the day, and were only in time, on their return, to secure places in the 
ast train for Glasgow. The bridegroom, unsatiated with the rare sights he had 
witnessed, came out of the railway carriages at one of the stations, and saunter- 
ing leisurely along for a few paces, his meditations were suddenly interrup‘ed 
by the shrill whistle of the engine, intimating that the train was on the eve of 
starting. He hurried forword at full speed, and, gaining the depot just as the 
last carriage was passing, bawled out to the guard at the top of his voice, 
** Stop the engine, stop the engine, for gudesake ; I’m a new married man, and 
my wife’s awa without me.” steam, however, was fairly up, and the train 
relied along unheedful of the poor bridegroom's clamour, who stood riveted 
with astonishment, the object of much merriment to the crowd collected near 
the spot. We did not hear whether the unfortunate wight, thus temporarily wi- 
dowed on the first night of his marriage, reached the city that evening, or whe- 
ther he took up his quarters in Dalry, nearly thirty miles distant from his newly- 
acquired better hall.—Ayr Observer, 


A Model Schoolmaster.—Cupar Presbytery.—This Presbytery met on Tues- 
day, the Rev. Mr. Brodie of Monimail, Moderator, in the chair. After the 
minutes, and other preliminaries, the relevancy of the libel drawn up at lact 
meeting against Mr. Reid, schoolmaster at “Logie, generally charging him with 
neglect of duty, immoral conduct, aud improper treatment of the children, and 
especially absenting himself for three or four days, and fenving the school to 
the management of the boys—keeping corn, potatoes, and other agricultural 
stores in the school-room—keeping a wright’s bench within the school. room, 
aod allowing a joiner to work at the same during the hours of teaching —work- 
ing at houses which were in the course of erection for him during school hours 
—caltivating his land, about a mile and a half distant, to the great detriment 
of the scholars—engaging in occupations entirely foreign to his profession, 
whereby he had contracted debts for which he had been imprisoned, and had 
latterly been imprisoned on a charge of forgery—also, for being several times 
greesly intoxicated, and conducting himself inconsis‘ently with bis profession, 
was sustained ; and the Presbytery x age take up the libel at next ordinary 
meeting on the first Tyesday of October, on which occasion witnesses were or- 


Mea 


Gerea 1 ve summoned to appear. fo ey 

im as t h Loved Him !—John Johnson v Ephravm NS 
aes aint in this ue was a bilious-visaged gentleman, with long fish-hook 
looking fingers, and a gymp-like flexibility of person, and he sued Mr Wil- 
kins for the sum of 12s., the value of an edition of Isaac Walton’s Angler. 

M: Dubois—Pray, sir, why do you detain this man’s book ? 

Mr Ephraim Wilkins (who looked s disciple of tae Exeter-hall school— 
drawlingly)—I—keep —it—sir, because—sir—I—have a deep regard for—Mr. 
Johnson. [Laughter.] ‘ 

Mr. Dubois—And a still greater for his book ! 

Ephraim Wilkins—Not so, sir—I—keep his book—on the grounds—of hu- 
manity. [Laughter ] 

Mr. Dubois—And the payment is of course a matter of expediency. Really 
your defencé is most extraordinary. , 

Ephraim Wilkins (shaking his ye et: oe Do you, sir, know 

i frogs? (Immense laughter. 
Me I Sole Prege != what “The Frogs” of Aristophanes ! 

Ephraim Wilkins—Harry—who, sir! No, sir—I mean the poor harmless 
frogs in the green fields. Now, sir, how do you think this book, at page sixty- 
three, advises my friend to treat frogs! Piscator says, “* Put your hook into 
his mouth, which you may easily do from the middle of April ti! August, and 
then the frog’s mouth grows up and he continues so for at least six months 
without eating: I say, put your hook through his mouth and out at his gills, 
and then, with a fine needle and si‘k, sew the upper part of his leg with only 
ene stitch to the arming wire of your hook, and in so doing, use him as though 
you loved him.” Now, sir, I ask you, (said Mr Wilkins, striking the table em- 
phatically) how should you like to bea frog! [Immense laughter, in which the 
commissioner very heartily joined.) Sir, Lord Byron said, ‘ Old Walton was 
aothing but a sentimental savage,” and I thiak— 

Mr Dubosis—With every respect to your humanity and regard for that of the 

laintiff. Mr Wilkins, you must pay this amount slaigeed or produce the 


Mr Johnson here put in a word—Pray, Mr Wilkins, do you ever eat fish ' 
Mr Wikins—Oh, es, certainly, but 1 never catch ’em alive. [Laughter.]} 
_Mr Jonnson—Sir, I must beg leave to tell vou that your homanity is of a 
piece wit the cant of the age. The sensitive beings, who piously denounce 
cockfighting, and turn up whites of their eyes at the bare mention of a 
badger-bait, yet eat crumped cod, encourage the growth ot brawn, and delight 

in the boiling of Live lobsters. 
The two quondam friends were rapidly getting to high words, when Mr. Dv- 
bois at once ordered the defendant to pay the amount claimed within one 


Cricket.—A match was on the 10th inst., between the Lienelly and 
Swansea players, when the were the victors, a return match was played 
on the 15th inst,, wt redeemed their former defeat. — 

Curious Phenomenon.—In the | of Saturday week a most curious, 
5. ap as witnessed for some time in the neighbourhood 
of Elston, near Newark, which nearly coincided with the description given by 
travellers of the celebrated mirage so often met with in the Arabian and Afri- 
can degerts. It presented the of a vast flood of water, the tops of 
the hedges, trees, &c., being seen above it, and, what was more remarkable, 
the shadows of them seemed distinctly thrown on the mist as upon real water. 
It is rarely if ever witnessed in this country.—Lincoln Gazette. 


Commission of Lunacy—Singular Delusion —On Friday a commission of 
lunacy was opened at the Swan Inn, Old Brompton, before the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Mr Phillimore, and Commissioners Winslow and West, to inquire into 
the state of mind of William Avgustus Newton, Esq, a solicitor, formerly of 
South Square, Gray's Inn, and Amersham, Bucks, and now an inmate of Messrs 
Elliot’s lunatic asylum, Cowper House, Old Brompton. Drs Monro, Sovthey, 
and Southerland, and a number of other witnesses, were examined, from whose 
testimony it appeared that Mr Newton laboured under the delusion that he ob- 
tained a medal at Oxford ; that he was at the battle of Waterloo to make offi- 
cers’ wills; that he had been engaged on board the Asia and Sparrowhawk: in 
cutting out vessels in the channel, and he entered the San Josef at Plymouth ; 
and that he had shot six of his keepers in 1839. Proof was also adduced that 
he had never been in the navy, and his disease was stated to be of a permanent 
nature, as it arose from paralysis. The jury, without hesitation, returned a 
— finding Mr. Newton of unsound mind since the 12th of November, 


Lxtraordinary Scene.—During the ‘ast three or four days a great number of 
workmen have been employed by the Commercial Gas Company in laying down 
pipes near the London Hospital, for the purpose of lighting the Mile-end road 
with gas. The men continued their labours without interruption until Thurs- 
day morning, when another body of men armed with shovels made their appear- 
ance, and immediately began filling in the earth which had been cug out. It 
soon appeared that these men were employed by the Whitechapel! road trus- 
tees todoso. A ludicrous scene then took place. The company’s men, un- 
der the orders of their superiors, immediately recommenced their work of dig- 
ging out the earth, whilst their opponents were as assiduously employed in re- 
turning it. This continued throughout the day, both parties working with 
great earnestness against each other until dusk, to the infinite amusement of 
hundreds of spectators, who occasionally cheered them by loud shouts. The 
police were in attendance, and anything like persona! violence was soon cteck- 
ed. The reason for this extraordinary scene is, that the Whitechapel road 
trustees object to the gas company excavating their road, on the ground that 
the company is not yet incorporated by act of parliament, and therefore have 
no right to do so. 


A Queer One.—S. 8. Southworth, 2 man of considerable talents, well known 
in the literary and political world, once wrote a play, and persuaded some mana- 
ger to bring it out upon the stage. The day after the performance he published 
‘the following queer card :— 

‘*S. S. Southworth, author of the national drama entitled ‘The Capture of 
Prescott, or the Heroism of Barton,’ returns his sincere thanks to the éwo ladies 
and fifty gentlemen who honored the theatre on the evening of Wednesday with 
their presence, and thus gave him a bumper and abenefit. [t was the intention 
of the author to hand the proceeds of the night to the ‘poor of the church,’ 
but being apprehensive that the avails of the occasion might not meet the hun- 
gry expectations of that respectable body, they are withheld, and wi!l be invest- 
ed in anthracite coal. This being the first benefit the author ever received, ex- 
cepting always the ‘ benefit of the act,’ he considers himself highly fortunate ard 
blessed. The author, in reflecting on the events of the evening, is consoled 
with the happy reflection, that but for a severe gust of wind, accompanied by 
snow, hundreds would have been in attendance, which belief answers all the 
purposes of a full house. The thanks of the author are also due to a brace of 
colored ladies and gentlemen in the gallery, who recorded their testimonials of 
applause in favor of Guy Watson, as enacted by Mr. McGuire.” 


We will marry.— A friend of ours tells the following pleasing anecdote :—* A 
couple of young ladies having recently buried their father, who was an old hut 
morit, and had such an aversion to matrimony, that he would not let them 
marry, however advantageous the offer. Conversing on his character, the eldest 
observed, ‘‘ He is dead at last, and now we will marry.” “ Well, I am fora 
rich husband, and Mr. shall be the man,” said the youngest. ‘Hold, 
sister,” said the other, “don’t let us be too hasty in choice of our husbands, let 
us marry them whem the powers above have destined for us ; our marriages are 
registered in heaven's book.” “I am sorry for that,” replied the youngest, ‘“ } 
am afraid father will tear out the leaf.” Batesville News. 


Another editor gone. —The Picayune of the 10th records the death of Stephen 
D. Mackintosh, formerly editor and publisher of the Sandwich Island Gazette, 
and more recently one of the editors of the Crescent City, published at New 
Orleans. He died at sea, September 17th, of yellow fever, on his way to this 
city, where his wife and children reside. 

NZ The editor of the Lafayette Chronicle uttered the following on the 25th 
day uf September 1841, and was at large on the day succeeding :— 

“This ‘falling in love’ is a poor miserable piece of business any how. A 
young man’s time can be much better employed. It is a waste of time and a 
great deal of trouble. A strong simile might be drawn between his situation 
who is in love, and that of a toad constrained to remain under that useful agri- 
cultural utensil, the harrow.” 

A Pair.— I'm terribly troubled with the prickly heat this season,” said a fat 
butcher in the market. 

‘* And so am IJ,” responded a full-shouldered vegetable woman. 

“ Well,” said a wag who was passing, “ you are the largest specimens of a 
‘ prickly pair,’ that I have seen since I left Mexico,” 


Catastrophe.—A few nights since, during the performance at the Richmond 
Theatre, a dead cat was thrown upen the stage. 

Mr. Jones walked forward, and offered $100 for the detection of the individual 
who could be so pussy !2n‘mnous. 

It was no doubt done for a-mews-ment. Baltimore Clipper. 
Pur-haps it was done to fill up a paws in the performance. Mr. Jones com- 
mitted a complete four paw, in making such an offer without a claws. He 
would have been very apt to back up with his hundreds, if brought to the scratch. 


N. O. Bull Frog. 
A Sporting Giec. ; 
A heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear it: 
So fill me a bumper, a bumper of claret 
Let the bottle pass freely ; don’t shirk it nor spare it ; 
For a heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear it. 





No skylight—no ‘wilight—while Bacchus rules o'er ue ; 
No thinking—no shrinking—all drinking in chorus. 

Let us moisten our clay, since ‘tis thirsty and porous ; 
No thinking—no shrinking—all drinking in chorus. 


Catcxet Matcn.—On Monday last a match came off between eleven non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the 70th Regiment, now stationed at La- 
prairie, and eleven non commissioned officers and privates of the Chambly Gar- 
rison. The fieiding and batting on both sides was excellent. The superior 
bowling of private Knight and Foster (Chambly), and of corporal Martin and 
private Plumbridga 7th Regt., the activity of the regimental sergeant-major, | 
the trumpet major, and private Bradley, of the King's Dragoon Guards, and cor- 
poral Spooner’s wicket-kecping and batting, were particularly remarked and ad- 
mired by the spectators. : 

The eae eleven were vicjorious, with six wickets to go down :— 





hambly. 70h Regt. 
Ist Innings, .........--+-0s+- 8 | lst Jonings,.... ........----- 80 
2d do......... esdowecs ease 42 | 2d do.........----+------ 
130 129 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. “ 
HE annual Races over the Washington Course, near (harieston, 8. C., wii cem- 
mence on Tuesday, 22d February, 1842. and continue throughout the week. — 
First Day—Sweepstakes fer 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, bh. ft. Two mile heats. Closed 
on the !st of April. 
1. Col. Singieton names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out of Phenomena. — 
2. Col. Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria. 
3. Wade Hampton, Jr., names b. f. by Bertrand Jr., out of Patsaliga. 
4. Capt. Donald Rowe names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out 0 Lady Morgan. 
Second Day—Jockey Club Puise $1000, Four mile heats. 
Same Day—Purse $100, Mile heats. 
Third Day— Jockey ~_ eos oe mile heats. 
Same Day—Purs: $150. o mile he»ts. 
Fourth Day—Jockey Club puree = mi e heats. 
— miie Ss 
Fy Bepliperse Loe for A money)—Handicap. Three mile heats. 
Same Doy—Purse $100. Mile heats, best 3in 5. eae ie 
H s to start for either of the above races, must be entered with the ste . . 
seghatsintaton betore 9 o’clock on the evening previous to the «ace for which they are 


to contend. No Post entrance ~ subse iber, in the city 
Any further information may be —.. application a , N Hs ik VING. Sec’y. 





a 


SWEEPSTAKES, OPELOUSAS, La. 
i following Sw: €S are Now open to come off over the 
as ae -. net wih ommens ¢ on Wednesday, 17th Nov. 
— T . pring o ‘ . 
three or more te ely — ew Swe subs. 1, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, 

Same ‘Swe es for 2 yr. olds Spring of 1841, sub. $50 each, P. Pp. , 

Second Bay Sweepstakes fof all ages. vuk. $300 each, h.ft., Three mile heawe” 
vie the Club will ants pares if two start. ats, to 

hird Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. oldag sub. $200 tw 
race, to rich ya - ben per : pores | f two aoe h. ft., two or more to make a 

Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds raised in the State, or ; 
at or before 18 months old, sub. $200 each, $75 ft., with a purse pepe b, mh of — 
. ree Te pee cus will not be less than $250, and probably tm ange 
phew rules 0 argest purse will always be given to Nags raised in the 

Fifth Day—Purse $150, entrance money added, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Ten per cent. —— on all parpes ak by the Club. 

The above sweepstakes, except the first, will name and c] the las y 
Gentlemen wishing to enter inany of the above stakes can. rv o ap tote ae: aa 
post paid, to the undersigned, enclosing the names of the nags, with a ge and col essed, 
and sire, and also the notes for the forfeit. E. W. TAYLOR or, dam 


- 
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lousas Course the 


Opelousas, Aug. 10, 1841—[sept. 4.] Sec'y St. Landry J.¢ 


ECINCINNATI RACE COURSE TO SELL OR epee 

. . 

HE subscriber will sell, or lease, the above track, the same Sieg soe good 

and good repair, and suitable for either a racing or trotting course the loc ater 
the track, and its immediate vicinity to the “Queen of the West,” makes it pe af 
ble investment for any gentleman fond of the sports ofthe Turf. The course sia — 
mile, and fitted up with stables, stands, &c.,in a style not inferior to any couis » Ps exact 
ie —— by letter, or in person, will be attended to, addressed to the oan” 
(Oct. 9-3m. 





Propriet 
G. R. GILMORE” 
race BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. —_*. 
Pistock— a for we on reasonable terms, the following thorough-breg 
No.1. A ch. f. by Henry, out of Floranthe (sister to Goliah) by Ec}} - 
and a half hands high, and now 4 yrs. old. ah) by Eclipse. She is fifteen 
No. 2. A b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of an own sister to Wynn’s Isabella (Picto 
This filly is likewise 4 yrs. old, and fifteen and a half hands high. Neither oft 
ever been trained. : 
No. 3. Ab. g. by Imp. Richard, dam by Henry, out of Cinderella, 5 yrs. old 
No. 4. Ach. g. by Henry, out of Lady Jackson by Eclipse, 6 yrs. old. , 
Both of the geldings have been trained, and both have wen. 
Application can be made to the office of the * Spirit of the Times,” oy to the sub 
ber (if by letter, post paid), A. CONOVER, UOSCrj 
(Sune 18:) felis Jamaica, Long Isiang 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON 
(Via Stoningtonand Newport), ' 
Ce of the following superior steamers, running in connect 
nington and Providence, and Boston and Providence Railroads. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, 





n's dam), 
hem have 





10N WIth the Sto 





RHODE ISLAND, ‘* Thayer. 
MOHEGAN, - 
NARRAGANSETT, ‘© Woolsey. 


Piece ts a ala leave New York daily, Sundays excepted, from pier No. 1, Battery 
ARRANGEMENT. 
The Narragansett, on Mondeys and Thursdays for Stonington. 
The Massachusetts, on Tuesdays and Fridays for Stonington, Newport 
The Rhode Island, on Wednesdays for Stonington only, and Saturday 
god ny and Providence. ‘ 
assengerc on the arrival of the steamers at Stonington, may take th i 
and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston, or when they go uncom ~ — 
prefer it, remain on board, and take at Providence the accommodation train for Bost 7 
Freight taken at the following reduced prices :— = 
To Boston, on measurement, goods 9 cents per cubic foot, and on merchandize ge 
rally, $7 per ton. ee 
To Providence, on measurement goods, cents per cubic foot. 


STORR & MORTIMER, 

F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 

the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishment in New York 
at 341 Broadway, twodoors above the Cariton House, where they will constantly kee 
an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and wil] receive 
neeey by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 
factory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, fee} 
confident that forquality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be surpassed, 

(Oct.3.} 


» and Providence 
$ for Stonington, 


(July 31.) 


a 











: TENDER CHINS. 
AN gentleman may be instantly relieved from all pzin during the operation of sha- 
. ving, by applying his razor to the Metallic Razor Strop, invented by G. Saunders, 
which supercedes the necessity of a hone, and by which the most unskiiful can always 
produce as keen and smooth an edge as the razor could by un possibility exhibit under 
the most experienced hand. 

It is the only effectual means whi@@ the art of man has yet devised for giving to 
every one an opportunity of suiting his razor to his chin with the same certainty that he 
can mend a pen to suit his own hand, which any person will be shown by bringing a dul) 
razor and trying the tablet before purchasing. 

The Metallic Tablet Razor Strop has been in extensive use for the last twenty-five 
years, and during that time iis Proprietor has received certificates of its great utility 
from some of the most scientific gentlemen in this country, and is considered A No. | in 
England and France. The decided superiority ot the article above a!! others is well en- 
dorsed by the different Fairs of the American Institute, having never failed of receiving 
the premium when exhibited for competition. 

AGENTS IN LONDON. 

Geo. Lowcock, No. 38 Cornhill, Cutler; E. Thornhill, No. 114 New Bond street, Cut 
ler; Coleman, Cutler, No. 4 Hay Market ; Millikin, Cutler to the Royal Navy, No. 30} 
Strand ; C. B. Chadwill, Cutler, Oxford; Wm. English, Brighton; Harrison & Co., No. 


13 Union-street, Bath; H. Leonard, 395 High-street, Cheltenhain; Osborne & Sons, 
Cutlers, Birmingham ; J. Wood, Cutler, Manchester. 
IN PARIS. 


Guerlain, Perfumer, Ne. 42 Ruede Vivoli; G. Palmer, No. 104 Rue de Richelieu; 
Metecott, 36 Rue des pet S$» Champe. 
G. SAUNDERS, 


For sale by 
Manufecturer and Inventor, 163 Broadway 


(Sept. 25.) 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempt, on the part of several! 

makers,to practice a fraud, not on!y upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An in- 
erior article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gil/ot—omitting the final #, is 
now in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as wel] 
as by the very common style in which it is put up. 





Observe that al] the genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘ Joseph Gillott's Pa- 
ent,” or ** Joseph Gillett, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 


HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from 100 Beek- 
man to7! John, coiner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand 4com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offered on favorable 
erms. (May 8-t.f). 





. HUDSON’S : 
SPARRING ROOMS AND PISTOL GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Chamber-strect. . 
M® HUDSON respectfully informs his friends and the public that he has opened his 
commodionus rooms forthe reception of visitors and pupils. Open during the day 
and evening. Entrance in Chamber-street, third door from Broadvav (Sept. 18. 
IMPORTED TRUSTEE FOR SALE. 
HIS first-rate Stallion and racer, by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, will be sold 
cheap, if applied forsoon. The Trustee colts are considered to be equal, if not su- 
perior, to the get of any horse we ever had to the North ; he is not only a horse of oon 
constitution himseif, but gives the same to his colts. Catton, his sire, was consi ered 
the best four mile horse of his day in England, and the first favorite for the Derby this 
year is oat of a Catton mare, the durability of which blood is considered one of = 
greatest requisites for ahorse over that severe course. Trustee lan third for the Der Ys 
and hisown brother Mundig (now one ofthe most promising young Stallions in Engian ) 
worl ittwo years afterwarcs. Trustee may be seen at Broad Rock, Va., where he a 
standing for mares. WALTER LIVINGSTON. 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. ¥., June 5, 1841.—[jne5.] 


FOR SALE, ; mesa el 
N exceedingly clever Setter Slut Pup, got by Frank Forester’s best dog Chases, ont 
A of an imported English setter slut. She is twelve months old—has had the ~ = 
per—and is just fit to be put in the breaker’s hands. She is pure liver colored, poe 
white about her, except a smal] markon the breast. Black nosed and black a. oma 
very silky haired, and deep feathered! She will be sold a great bargain, as the hind 
has a brace of well broke dogs, and does not care about the trouble o% breaking ieee 
She has been tried, and has a capital nose, Apply at SLATER’S, Fort Hamilton, £ 
Island. a en y 10. To 
CIGARS. = 
OHN ANDERSON, No.2 Wali-street, importer of the most approved — eng oo 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Deg hes La 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vigneros, Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas. | ae eate 
Norma, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Gne ’ 
Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, Paper Cigars, &c. _ +. Seratoge 
J. A. has also a branch of his establishment at the corner of Broad st. a-ly.] 
springs, N. Y. — CAug. 2-1y-) 














DOG FOR SALE. ‘stan. 
Fo SALE, a very splendid Pointer Dog, two years old, and wel! broke. 


bly the handsomest imthe city. _ ; n, and 
Apply at this office, where information will be given where the dog can lan 


his pedigree furnished 


He is proba- 





forms his friends andthe public that th 
NCARD respectfully informs his friends andthe public tha : 
F. Eos outentive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the — 
an plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. Ther _ 
ave been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no = 2% 
has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The plan is pre-eminent or = 
venience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with oes - 
boarding may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at al] times, ~ ia 
any manner agreeable to their taste. hy ape servants always in attendance, an 
i eign lan es spoken in the house. a 
a b this nd abiiahenent there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the — 
will be served up. on the most approved — fashionable style of French and Eng 
. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. _ : ; 
= Fnection with the Hotel °F an onepive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
onable hours for the use of his guests. ‘ bs 
PT he  emenel the Hote! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within an 
minutes’ walks of Wall-Sireet, the Public Offices, and the Battery, the most 211) 
in the city. a 
“The puto, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore — 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate suc npn 
grant him a callin any style of expense or economy, that may be best war he 


1 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 7 


1e above elegant 











OVED BERK HIRE P = 
OR SALE—Two Boars and one Sow, bred from importcu sm x, very fine and large. 





week, } 


«* : 
yisise A ocean if 
; 


lw cod s Gtat aside} esw.s 


Apply to JOHN S. GREENIN, 754 Greenwich street, \. ¥ 


Rare eens Bt See a 





SELMA (Ala.) RACES. 
HE above races, over the Central Course, will ff nme nce on Tesstay, the = 
Di november next, and continue five days, The purses W! Mine NOPRIBTOR- 
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Nov. 6. we 


made; he wore powder, a white cravat, a blue coat, very short figured 
yell 


; rticle in 
psc 806 o wdided a pair of white top-boots. He had also a surtout-coat, 


wow joth, over all, but which was unbuttoned when he entered the hotel. 





of fine e appeared to be a dandied, rakish sort of gentleman of the time, with 


fo sb0F%, 
ware 08g f0r 8Y y: 
"ggg t@DCey 


manner implying that he had plenty of money to spend, and did not 


a veith an air of pretension. In an authoritative tone he called the waiter, 

$, 

sented. 

_whied 
w All g 


do you recommend to-day ?” oh 
ood, sir; but cod and oyster-sauce just in season.”’ 


Well, then, let it be so, with a broiled chicken and mushrooms. IfI recol- | 
” ’ 


+ yight, you had some goud wine here once ?” : 
et Ves sir—we have the same bin now—the port you mean, sit!” 
Yes, the port; tell Mr.—— I forget the landlord's name.” 

, . 
« Mr. Barsom.’ 


«Very true .—tell Bansom to let me have a bottle of his best, and a pint of 


dinner.” 
og madeira for . ; 
., Yes, sir. When wil! you have your dinner *” 
w Ag soon as it can be got ready. Inthe meantime get me a newspaper.” 
j, doe ume the dinner made its appearance, aud ample justice was done to it 


wy oor gentleman. After the cloth was ‘removed, the port-wine was produced, 


of this . ; , 
: vnjj every other person who had been in the coffee-room had quitted it, and 


se was left alone. He then poured out the last glass, rang the beil, and de- 
ooded his Dill. It was al! ready :— 


£ s.d. 

Fish aattnahn,, ep O88 Sens BOSTON « Side cewesen din DU oF 1h 
Fowl and mushrooms. .... cee 2c. s eee cnn eeeeee 0 5 6 
Madeira... 22-22 nec e ence cee cece eee nee ee eeee 04 0 
I and o> me a nt = 9 58 
Total, including extrae..........--.-. gh in 


Not dear, I must say,” observed the gentleman, after he had read the bill ; 
| most patromise this house again. The port is really goud wine ; I knew it 
nin directly £1. 4s. 6d —half-a-crown for the waiter, £1. 7s."". Then the 
veotieman put his hand into his right waistcoat-pocket, and felt for his purse, 
?ogd wt not there, so he inserted his other hand into his left waistcoat-pocket, 
purse there.“ Hum,” says he, with surprise ; down went his right haad 
gio the pocket of his buckskins on the right side, no purse there; down iuto 
se left, even to the bottom, no purse there. —* The devil !" exclaimed he, fee!- 
wo bis coat-pockets, as a last hope—both empty. ‘ Why, waiter, I've left my 
wwe!” exclaimed he, rising up from his seat; ‘and now, I perceive, I’ve not 
ny watch and seals. I must have left them both on the table. You don't re- 
wolleet me—what must I do?” 

Jf you please,” replied the waiter, respectfully, coming to the point, “ you 
must pay your bill.” 

“Of course I must,” replied the gentleman ; “I cannot expect you to trust 
ge, whatcau Ido? { must leave you something in pledge.” 

“If you please, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“What shall it be—my sertout coat? I can spare that.”’ 

‘Yes, sit,” replied the waiter, who surveyed his coat, and was satisfied; 
that will do.” 

“Well, then, help me with it off. Oa second thoughts, I do not think I can 
you have my cuat, I have suffered so dreadfully with the rheumatism in my 
so Wers. Idare not, upon my soul, I'daren’t; you must have something else. 
What shall it be—my boots, my new white top-boots 1’ 

“1 thik, sir, you couldn’t well walk away in stockings without getting cold 
al rheumatism,” replied the waiter. 

“Very true, whata fool fam! but so unaccustomed to be placed in so awk- 
ani a position, | do believe I've lost my senses—to give my boots were mad- 
ses. I'l tell you how it shall be, waiter, I'll give you mv beckskins— 
ran sow—worth two pair of boots; I shan’t miss them if I walk fast and but- 


we vy 

“ Asyou please, sir,”” repligd the waiter. 

Aer a deal of trouble, the buckskins were in the hands of the waiter; our 
geueman pulled on his boots again, buttoned his surtuvt close in front, and pro- 
usog (0 redeem them faithfully by his servant the next morning, quitted the 

holding himself very erect, that no opening in the front of his surtout 
sou Giscover that he Was minus so very important and indispensable @n arti- 
cle of habiliment. 

Vur geutleman did hot walk very far; he crossed the street and entered the 

& waled was Oppusiie to the one which he had just quitted, and from which 
‘xoew that the coaches went to London. 

Again he walked into the coffee-room, took his seat without his deficiencies 
‘ug perceived, and calling the waiter, said to bim—‘ Tre coach starts from 
us botel to London, I believe 2” 

"Yes, sir.” 

At what hour?” 

“At half-past five exactly, sir.” 
hy Wall, then, I'shall take a supper and a bed; aud here,” continued he, 
“Owlog dis guinea down on the table, ‘book me an inside place by the name 

Mr, William Baring.” 

he waiter oad heard of the name before, and bowed respectfully. 

| We eee sit 1” 

) ’ lL £2 H j { I 

a (Ook my piace tuis night by the mail, and was compelied to stay on 
Pian Ousiness just as I was getting into the coach. My luggage went on. 
‘al find it when f arrive.” 

\ Pentlemar P I f. 

“T gentleman ordered a good supper, and at half-past ten requested to be 

¥2 10 O18 bed-room. 

rT a I 
“ots,” said he, recollect you call me at half-past four exactly. as I am hard 
* wekiag. Don’t forget; and if you don’t see me getting up in five minutes, 
Se me again.” ’ f 
y ia i 


t 


‘8, sir,” replied the Boots.” 


AY N nae } . . , 
_4ibpast four the Boots made his appearance vith a !anthorn, and after | 
~_ considerable shaking, our gentleman roused up and sat by the side of the 


tt. The 3 ‘ 
' The Boots had lighted the candle, and stood by. 
“*—aw.” said our gentleman, shaking himself and yawning. 


|» 80 0@ up before day-light. Ah, well! Boots, give me my stocd- 


"Vag cip 09 
#03, Sir, 


sal 


~ *ockings were slowly dragged on. ‘‘ Now then, Boots, my buckskins.” 
~ SOS turned over the other garments, looked here and there, and upon 


pr 


iv. P 
_ faut see no buckskins, sir.” 
fooh, nonsense! man.’ 


2° 


2 





question, to wit, a pair of buckskin inexpressibles, 


vo one could have ever imagined, with such an external 
that he had no more than one guinea in his pocket. Our gentle- 
appes jked into the coflee-room of the hotel, and took his seat in one of the | 


he waiter came, he called for the bill of fare, which was humbly pre- 
, Our gentleman ran down itscontents. ‘I'll have a bit of fish, waiter, 


he appeared determined to enjoy, as he remained at the table sipping 


* How | us willing to accept of mech worse accommodations than we found. 
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excited ; “I didn’t mean to say that, sir.” 


not to be robbed in this barefaced way ;—and the credit of your house, sig, is 
gone ; for as soon.as I arrive in town, I will write a letter to the Times, Chro- 
nicle, Herald, Post, and Morning Advertiser, stating the whole of the infamous 
transaction. and sign it with my own name, sit—with my own name; and then 
we shall see how ie you are in a position to rob the public in this way. Yes, 
sir, and my lawyer shall send you a letter, as soon as I arrive in town, for an 
, action of damages and recovery, sir.” 

Then our gentleman walked rapidly up and down the room, his shirt waving 
to and fro as if it was as much excited as himself. 2 

“I'm very sorry, sir—very sorry,” said the landlord ; ‘but, sir, I have a pair 
of double-milled trousers which I think would fit you, so as to enable you to go 
to town, until the buckskins can be replaced.” 

a Doub!le-mil'ed ! thank you, sir. You appear to consider my loss as only 
amounting to a pair of buckskins, Mr. Landlord ; but who, sir, is to repay me 
the forty pounds and upwards, in bank-notes, which were in the pockets of my 
buckskins—heh ! sir?” ' 

baa was, indeed, a new feature in the case, which the landlord did not ex- 
pect. 

Forty pounds odd, sir!” exclaimed the landlord. 

. “ Yes, sir, forty pounds. Let me see, forty-four pounds exactiy. Now, sir, 
is that money to be furthcoming !—in ove word, sir—there is no time to lose. 
If I miss the coach, I post all the way to town at your expense, as soon as | 
have procured something to put on. The house of Baring can’t go te town in 
its shirt—the house of Baring will be revenged, sir—your treatment is past 
bearing, and—I give you five minutes to decide.” 

The landlord did decide. Tie buckskins had disappeared—the credit of his 
house was at stake—the house of Baring was his enemy—there was no help for 
it. The double-milled and £45 were handed over—the wrath of our gentleman 
| was appeased—he even, before he slipped into the coach, promised to patronise 
the hotel. 

The coach had been or the road about six hours, when the waiter stepped 
| over to his chum, the waiter of the hotel opposite, to tell him what a shindy 
there had been about a pair of buckskins ; the other waiter produced the buck- 
| Skins left in pledge ; anc on their description of our gentleman, no doubt was 
; teft but that, although not probable, it way very possible that a gentleman could 

come into an hotel without his inexpressibles. 

The landlord was almost frantic at having been so imposed upon; but, as 
usual in all such eases, he soon made up the loss incurred by our gentleman's 
visit to the hotel, by charging it upon those who came there, not only with buck- 
skins, but with money in their buckskins-pockets ; and thus ends my story of 
** How to Raisethe Wind; or, the Buckskins.”’ : 

Cruikshank’s Omnibus, for October, 184}. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


é On the occupation of Madrid by Wellington, I had been sent from Cadiz with 
vespatches, announcing the concentration of the French armies, for the purpose 
of overwhelming the force under General Hill, left in possessiun of the capital. 




















small share which my services had in them. But I was delighted at the ap 
pearance of the British troops. 1 had seen the finest armies of the continent— 
the Prussian, Austrian, and even the French, under the eye of Napoleon him- 


on the march steady ; and in mancuvring, at once quick and regular. As tor 
our own soldiers they were without pay—of course in rags, and of course care- 
less and undisciplined ; though this I will contend for them, that, when properly 
commanded they are brave. My orders were to return to Cadiz as soon as pus- 
| sible. 

Following the troops for some leagues on their route towards Portugal, [ turn. 
er off, and made the best of my way to Andalusia. This was buta short ex- 
carsion, however; for a party of Soult’s hussars, ranging the country for for- 
age, gave chase to me—my horse was brought down by a shot, and I was :nade 
prisoner, along with the dragoon who attended me. On being brought to the 
| Colonel of the hussars, I received the startling intelligence that my uniform was 
| not to protect me; that, as an Italian born, 1 was a subject of the Emperor ; 
| and that, on my arrival at head quarters 1 must make up my mind to be siot — 
| I knew remonstrance to be useless, and therefore made none. Ir. a few hours 
| after my capture, I was accordingly sent forward to Soult. [fhe bad been on 
the sput, I suppose my fate would have been settled at once, by abullet; but by 
, the time I arrived at what had been his position, tue general had gone in pursuit 
|of the retreating force, aud I was ordered to follow him. On setting out, ! 
found that my dragoon, in the confusion of the time, had been overlooked, and 
contrived to make his escape ; but, with six hussars in charge of me, all hope of 
that kind was idle in my instance, and we went on till nightfall. We had just 
reached the entrance of the little villages where my escort had intended to put 
up for the night, when a shot whistled past me, and struck the hussar who led 
my horse by the bridle. He fell. I took advantage of the moment, and rode 
for my life. I should probably have distanced my pursuers had my way been 
over clear ground, but some of the French bagyage had broken down in the 
street, and, just at the instant when I thought myself on the point of getting in- 
to the open country, I came at full speed, in the dark, against an overturned 
ammunition-waggon, which brought my horse headlong to the ground. The 
hussars now came up, and I was their prisoner again. But the accident chang- 








ee 


| ed their plan of quarters; for, finding that the French had completely passed 


| through the village, and the inhabitants exhibiting the usual Spanish’wrath at the 
sight of the troops of Napoleon, the corporal in command resolved not to trust 
himself and his prisoner to the chances of a rescue before morn. We moved 
| forward, to make our bivouac under the first thicket; but after a league or two, 
| a peasant, whom we found, es he told us, hurrying to bring a priest to a dying 
, man on the road, offered to conduct us to a fouda, where “ we might be sure olf 
forage for our horses, straw for out beds, and a guod omelet and jug of wine 
| for our supper.” 
| ‘The hussars at once agreed that this was better than the bivouac, and we fo!- 
lowed the guide. The house was about a league farther, and it was midnight 
when we reached it, as the road was remarkably intricate, and the soldiers were 
| often obliged to dismount and lead their horses. In fact, we were all pearly 
| asleep. The intolerable heat of the day, and the length of the journey, had made 
But the 
_fouda seemed to have been just deserted. The atrival of a French detachment 
lat that house, or at any, was certaiuly aot calculated to quiet the minds of the 
‘people ; and the family, on hearing our horses’ feet, had probably fled to the 
| neighboring cork-wood. 7 
But our guide wanted no assistance, he did the honors of the empty inn wth 


2 Oat 5 at the foot of the bed, and in the bed. under the pillow, under the | remarkable activity, cooked our omelet, found out the cellar, spread our tabl 
i ‘and attended it, as if he had been all his life a waiter. The hussars enjoyed the | 


As I saw jug after jug swallowed down, 


, wine, and drank like thirsty soldiers. 
. But discipline 
sie ‘} tits 


I began to think of escape, and once glided towards the door. 


doy , ‘ ' : 2 . 
Soother useless turn round the room. “ Well, I’m sure, sit, I can’t see ! had not been altogether forgotten, for there I sawone of tlie party under arms, 


ope odd!” exclaimed our gentleman ; 
_ 4 ruse, but there were no buckskins under him. 


v¢ 
No, g f ; 
«1 Sti T never comed into theroom. You put your boots outside.’ 
Ol did k J 06 o 
zt, now] recoliect ; but still the buckskins must de found. 


J? 
Ina eee. William Baring—recollect, instantly !”’ 
bd ogy» ates the landlord of the hotel made his appeatan 


_* Very well pleased at being compelled to turn out at such an unseasoca- 


“St: You didn't take them away with you when vou took the boots, did! ordered to exert his talent on pain of death. 


' Another 
"4 Search of five minutes, during which our gentleman gradually showed | row. 
Serenity of his temper was ruffling. till at last he became in a furious | f 


gh dees “y) ; ; 
~/ Meavens ! this is too bad: in a respectable house, too. Boots, go up to 
Naste . Ms > . s- 5 
‘ster, and tell him I must see him immediately—say immediately, and 


| standing 4s sentinel, with the horses tied up beside him. Finding this attempt 


“perhaps I'm sitting on | desperate, I sat down at the table, called for more wine, and proposed a song. 
** How excessively | The peasant had a guitar which hung on the wall put into his band, and was 


He played and sung, after some 
| protestation, and did both tolerably. The corporal then exhibited bis own taste, 
in a Camp ditty, which produced roars of laughter from his comrades. I was 
spared, as they said that | might wish to keep my voice for the * juge ” to-mor- 





p ral proposed that we should all go to rest. The peasant, on this, proposed a 
| bumper to “ the good cause,” and bringing a large measure on the table, filled 
| a gobiet foreach, and handed it round. As put out my hand to receive the one 
| intended for me, he stumbled, and the floor received the whole. At this mo- 


ce, half dressed, \ ment the thought struck me that I had seen the face before, but it was so be- 


grimed with dirt, and altogether so-dark, that I was unable to form any precise 


“Sor; but the name of Baring had been mentior.ed, and was not to be trified | recollection of the features. The bumper, however, was su highly approved of, 


i 'f J 
.y,) Wis to speak to me, sir?” 


‘Ves. «: ; 
hip. sit, 1 do wish to speak to you. 
2" to g ‘ 


r 
" 


-‘s4ins—buckskins, sir; have disappeared !” 


my ; . 12 ‘ ia tee 
| ¥ety sorry, sir—very sorry; can’t imagine how. Somejmistake, I pre- 


,tamered the landlord. 
2 eaters are gone, sit, and no mistake,” replied our gentleman. 
p,,. SiS @ respectable honest house, sir, but it appears fa 





g and im ve up my place in the seven o'clock mail, in consequence of press- 
ch ent ttaut business which detained me. «i booked myself by the fast 
“Upped and slept here, desiring that I-might be called in good time, as 

‘ lane return to London is important, On my being called and getting 
* ‘bund that somebody had stole my buckskins—that’s all—nothing more. 


| that our waiter was despatched to the cellar for a fresh supply. As be lingered 


; eee 
| longer than usual, murmurs began to rise, aud the hussars being now sufficient 


I came here last night, having been ly drunk to dislike any ennecessary trouvie, I was ordered to bring him before 


them. I obeyed, as it seemed to offer me another chance. But as I left the 
room, I saw by the light of its lamp, the flash of steel ou side a winduwin the 
passage. I went out on tiptoe, and sav our peasant standing over the dead body 
of the sentinel ; the Frenchman had been stabbed to the heart, and fallen with- 
out a groan. As I looked on with surprise, and perhaps with some degree of 
| horror, he whispered to me, “‘ Say nothing—I must serve the other scoundrels 
‘in the same manner.” He looked into the room, and I followed. Whether | 
deserved credit for my reluctance to see blood unnecessarily shed, I sha!l not 





“I say; for, if ever troops deserved retaliation, the French light troops deserved 


it from the Spanish peasantry. At all events, when he was on the pvint of 


*4is attack upon the respectability of the house made the lat.dlord angry—it plunging his knife into the heart of the man next him, I caught his arm, and 


* ¢ sore polnt, 
My house 


“yd trust, 


ght +) No gentleman ever lost his buckskins here before, sir. 
«Qy, vey have always taker: away 1” 


*Y, sit!” exclaimed our gentleman, in a towering passion, “ what do you 


u ooh riateenee you suppose that a gertleman would come here with 
= able article of dress 1” 


is respectable, sir—always has heen respectable, sir—always will 
What they 


pointed out to him that they were allasleep “So much the better,” was the 
‘answer. However, I persuaded him at last to Jeave this part of the business 
undone. Infact, they were in sacha total lethargy, that we might have hanged 
the whole withou sistance. 

He had found some narcotic mixture in the house, with which he had drugged 


.| their last bumper, as a preparative for cutting their throats ; ana his well-con- 
| trived stumble bad saved me from sharing the dose. He now proceeded to make 








‘‘ No, sir, no,” replied the landlord, who cooled down as his adversary became 


“Then you'll just hear what I have to say, sir,” replied our oueienett “T'm 


| 


[ still remember those times with a high degree of self-congratolation at even the | 


self; but I have never seen tioops which gave me so much the conception of | 
the thorough soldier as yours. The men on parade neither stiff nor lounging; | 











quick work with their pockets, and rifled them of every sous—stripped them of 
arms and ammunition, and, tying them to the tables with the mules’ halters, 
packed his plunder, swords, and accoutrements, on their horses, and, mounti 
we set off. The moon had by this time gone down, and we had some difficulty 
| in managing our caravan ; but we were in high spirits, and I felt perfectly the 
difference between galloping over a Spanish heath, and walking to a parade te 
be shot. We crossed the ccuntry as far as possible from the track of the troo 
met no further obstacle, and by daylight fell in with a patrol of the Spanish 
army, to whom we mentioned the state in which we had left the Frenchmen 
and whom, doubtless, they made prisoners. I mention this adventure, merely o8 
one among hundreds of thousands. They were perpetually occurring. But [ 
mention it, chiefly as an instance of the adroitness and the gallantry which are 
in the Spaniard, and which can come out on an emergency—though he is toe 
apt to wait for the emergency. 

‘But what induced the man to hazard himself? Was it mere love of ad- 
venture, or natione! hetred of the invader? Of Course, he could have knowr 
nothing of you!” 

Why, it would be difficult to say which ; perhaps all had their share. But 
he knew me well. And this strikes me as the most remarkable evidence of the 
indefatigadie spirit of the people, You may remember my saying that a dragoon 
had been made prisoner along with me. The peasant was that dragoon. On 
hearing that I was to be treated as a deserter, he set himself at work to pre- 
vent, at least, that catastrophe. He immediately made his escape, a matter 
sufficiently easy in the confusion of a general movement. Exchanging his uni- 
form for a disguise, he followed me alung the road; but the shot which had 
snocked down the hussar by my side, was not his—it wasa piece of spontane- 
ous service—a sort of national tribute paid to the French on many an occasion, 
and always with goodwill. He had intended some little attempt for my release, 
in case of our halting in the village, bat the corporal’s vigilance disappuinted 
him; he had, then, only to throw himself oa the route; a by-road brought him 
ia front of us, and he operated as I have told you. J offered to obtain pro- 
motion for him, but he had made so mach money by his night’s work, thathe 
left the army shortly after.” 

‘And you lost sightof him? A fellow of that class might have made a showy 
officer.” 

‘And he has made one. He soon joined the guerillas, commanded a thou- 
sand men, harassed the enemy’s convoys till their garrisons in the north were 
almost starved; and then taking service with Mina, to whom he was brigadier, 
now wears a coat covered with orders, which he has deserved rather better than 
most of thuse who have got them. I lately saw him at Madrid, and if commands 
are to go by merit, I know no man lkelier to rise to still higher distinction,” 














THE FATAL DUEL AT THE BAGNI DI LUCCA. 


| Nothing can equal the consternation and desolation that has reigned here for 
| the last week, owing to the fata! due! I am about to give an account of ; which 

was rendered the more appalling from being the sequel of more than usual 
_gaiety and hilarity. Lady Bulwer had wound up the season with a small féte 
to the Grand Duke, which had swelled into a large one by the arrival from Via- 
reggia of Prince and Princesses Poniatowsky, Colonna, Trecasi, Courts Paul 
Esterhezy, Zackrewsky, &:. And the bachelors at the Baths, not to be outdone, 

on the following Friday gave a most splendid ball and supper to the Duke, and 
| all the eau monde still a: the Baths. The most active on the committee was 
the Dake of Lucca’s favorite chamberlain, an Englishman by the name of 

Crooke, and the lamented subject of this memoir. Being a very handsome 
young man, of nine-and-twenty, exceedingly good-natured, and totally free from 
affectation, he wes a universal favorite; and, on the night of this fatal ball, ex- 


; 





{ 
j 


| erted timself more than ever to please. As we have before stated, nothing 
| could be more brilliant and successful than the ball. At supper, Sir Richard 


Heniker went through the English abomination of making “a speech,” the pur- 
pert of which was, that hitherto we had imagined that only English Sovereigns 
were perfect gentlemen, but since we had known the Duke of Lucca we should 
be compe'led to widen the list. ‘The Duke replied in the same strain, adding, 
that though born in Italy, he had an English heart, and was never so happy as 
when surrounded by the English. In short, though his Royal Highness was te 
have left the Baths the next day, a dinner to the gentlemen of the ball commit- 
tee, and a ball to the ladies, were announced for the following Wednesday, at 
the Ducal Palace. 

The satisfaction of all parties was at its height; but, unfortunately, as far 
back as last year, a quarrel had taken place between Mr. Crooke, and Mr. Plow- 
den a banker of Florence, on the subject of a contested *‘ woman ;” and although 
a challenge had been sext to Mr. Plowden, a meeting did not take place. This 
unsatisfied feud had never subsided. Mr. Crooke exerted his influence to ex 
clude Mr. Plowdea from the Ducal Palace, and it was rumored that the latter 
had revenged himself by some very severe aod condemnatory observations on , 
Mr. Crooke, and on the Duke also, which reaching Mr. Crooke’s ears, he vowed 
he would never’ rest til] ne had satisfaction. Accordingly on the morning of the 
ball, Mr. Crooke in driving by, shook his whip over Mr. Plowden on the Piazza, 
and pantomimically spat at him; the result of which was, of course, a chal- 
lenge ; and even at the ball, Mr. Crooke jostled past the banker, measured him 
from head to foot with his eye, and offered him every other insult that the time 
and place would ad.nit of. But in the midst of poor Crooke’s assumed gaiety 
he had a presentiment of his approaching fate ; for he remarked to a friend, that 
the wax lights over the doors were like those that would soon burn over his 
shroud. The ball lasted ti!! half-past srx in the morning, and Mr. Crooke stayed 





till the last, when he returned home, exchanged his ball dress for a full suit of 
black, and repaired on horseback (asdid Mr. Piowden, the latter dressed entirely 
in white), to a mountain called Tore di Cava, some seven miles from the Bagni, 
Many saw them depart, but all thought they were merely going to take a morn- 
ing ride to get rid of the fumes of the champagne. 

Arrived at the place of meeting, Mr. Collette, (son of General Collette), Mr. 
Plowden's second, said to Mr. Carol, (Mr. Crooke’s second,) ‘: For God's sake, 
let us try and arrange this business!’ ** Impossible,” was the reply. * It has 
gone too far.” Mr. Plowden got the chance of the first fire—the ground was 
measured—the signal was given. It has been stated that Mr. Coille.te said, 
« Plowden, fire low ;"’ and that he did so. The bullet entered his antagonist’s 
lef: hip. Poor Crooke fell, weltering in his blood; but extending his hand to 
Mr. Plowden, said he had no further animosity to him, and that he could rot 
have done otherwise than fight, as he had been goaded to it in every possible 
way. The poor victim was then carried down on a ladder five miles in a broil- 
ing sun, to the miseratle hove! where he died, Dr. Saunders, who was in atten- 
dance, being obliged to stop and bleed him twice on the way. No sooner had 
the wounded man arrived at the cottage at the foot of the mountain, than he 
begged, as a last request, that Mrs, N—n, a very beautiful widow, to whom he 





t length, when wine and song had carried us far towards morning, the cor- | 


was passionately attached, but who had refused him a week before, might be 
| sent for, notwithstanding her positive rejection to his suit. Humanity fordad 
| he: to refuse the request of the dying man; and accordingly, accompanied by 
ler sister, she immediately repaured to the fatal spot, as did the Graod Duke, 
}evincing the most affectionate prevoyance, by alighting at some distance from 
‘the cottage, so that the poor suiferer might not be disturbed by the noise of car- 
| riage-wheels and trampling of horses. Every medical man that could be had, 
‘far and near, both native and foreign was called in. The Dake sat for eight 
| hours with the poor sufferer’s hand clasped in his; and at leng:h, when all was over, 
| and Mr. Robbins, the English clergyman, read the prayers forthe dead over the 
body, and prayed ia an audible voice for mercy on those implicated, Mr Carrol fell 
on the floor inaconvulsion. The Duke knelt down and joined in the pravers ; bat 
‘the bouk he prayed from had been the gift of the poor deceased, an: the first 
time he had ever opened it was over the corse of the doner! He sob ed audibly, 
exclaiming, ** And has it come to this? my poor, poor Croohe!” Altogether, 
the scene may be imagined, but cannot be described. Fearful was the trampling 
' of horses with expresses to and fro, as long ag a spark of life or hope remained ; 
| and petrifying the s.lence that ensued when all was over! 

The Duke has so taken the matter to heart, that be has neither eaten, drank, 
vor slept since, but has, with his usual considerate kindness, written an auto- 
graph letter to the unhappy father of the deceased, and ordered a beautiful mar- 
ble monument—namely, a recumbent statue of hs late chamberlain—to be 
erected at his own expense. at Legiorn, where this ull fated and much lamented 
young man now lies buried. Mr. Piowden has eit the Tuscan aud Luccese 
dominions. Mr. Collette, his second, has got safely away; but Mr. Carrol is 
still under arrest in the Duke of Lucca’s Palace, who treats him with the 
greatest kindness, which reminds one of an anecdote of Pius the Seventh and 
Denon, whea that Pope came to Paris to crowa, or rather to pronvunce the 
apostolic benediction on tne coronation of Napoleon. Denon was depused to 
shew his holiness over the mint, the museum, aud imperial prinuing Obives. In 
bis presence the Lord's Prayer, in a hundred aad fifty languages aud dialects, 
was printed aud presented to him. The Pope expressed his admiration, and 
turning to Denon, said— 

* But you have not given me your book.” 

Your Holiness,” replied Denon, “1 never should have presumed to offer 
it you ; for, you recollect, you excommunicated me for attempting to prove ip 
it that :be world was more than six thousand years old.” 

“ Psha! tu fis ton métier, et moi le mien!” said the Pope; “ give me thy 
book, at any rate.” 

Lady Buen has been dangerously ill of an intermitting fever, and hoy 
was deemed at stake, without change of air; so she was lifted from her be i 
ber carriage, end conveyed to Florence, where the accounts - ee + be 
rallied surprisingly in four days—and so have ended the gaities o! te -- 
Lucea. sees ee Chendon Court Journal.) ‘ 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


A CHALLENGE. 
Te the Friends of the distinyuished Race Nag Fashion. 

In the four mile race recently run ever the Camden and Philadelphia Course, 
Boston was distanced by John Blount and Fashion in the first heat—Blount win- 
ming the heat in 7:42. The second heat was won by Fashion in 7:48—Blount 
breaking down. 

We, the undersigned, now propose to run Boston against Fashion, a match, 
Four mile heats, over the Union Course, Long Island, agreeably to the rules of 
said Course, in Spring, 1842, or any day during the month of May, for $20,000 
a side—one half or one fourth forfeit, as may be most agreeable to the friends 
of Fashion. The forfeit to be deposited (in New York money, in any bank of 
the city), and the day of the race to be named, when the match shall be closed. 


The challenge shall remain open during the month of November. 
Ws. R. Jounson, 


New York, Astor House, Nov. 5, 1841. James Lone. 





The spirited and liberal challenge above, demonstrates conclusively that Bos- 
ton’s owners still have the most implicit confidence in him, notwithstanding his 
defeat at Camden. Since that race we have conversed with twenty gentlemen 
who witnessed it, and they entertain but one opinion as to Boston’s performance 
on that occasion. He not only would not run, but he was so much amiss that 
he could not ; he was 2:10 in running the Ist mile. Arthur Taylor, his trainer, 
strenuously desired his owners not to start him, and Mr. Lone, instead of back. 
ing him at $1000 to $300, nineteen times over, as usual, did not lay out a dollar 
on him. 

The friends of Fashion are exceedingly anxious to close the match, but her 
owner is not disposed to assume the degree of responsibility to the public, im- 
plied by such an engagement, while Mr. Laird is alike unwilling to risk his re- 
putation as “a public trainer” upon an event of so much importance. The 
owner of Fashion runs only those horses which are bred by himself; he runs 
them for sweepstakes and purses merely, with no other interest in their success 
than the amount of public money they may earn—in plainer terms, he does not 
bet, in any case whatever. The only chance to make up the match, therefore, 
is for a party of gentlemen to purchase the filly; the sum of $12,000 is de- 
manded for her, but we hope and believe, that under the circumstances, her 
ewner will be induced to part with her on more liberal terms, taking into consi- 
deration the express purpose for which she is purchased. 





Hon. Bartz Peyton of New Orleans, has added to nis stud three superb 
brood mares, of the very highest character. The first is Cora, the own sister to 
the renowned Medoc, which kas been presented to him by Joun C. Stzvens, Esq. 
ef this city. Mr. P. in company with Col. P. M. Burier, of South Carolina, 
have purchased of Col. Jounson and Capt. D. H. Brancu of Petersburg, Va. 
the renowned Trifle, and the hardly less celebrated Atalanta. The latter has been 
bred to Boston, we believe, this season, and Trifle to Eclipse. Atalanta was at 
ene time in the same stable with Boston, Argyle, Lady Clifden, Mary Blunt, 
and other “cracks ;” she beat nearly every prominent horse of her day, and it 
was Col. Johnson’s opinion that she was the only horse in the country that 
could possibly compete with Boston. Trifle’s reputation on the Turf is second 
to that of ro horse ever bred in this country. Cora, from an injury, left the turf 
ia her 3 yr. old form, but was considered ‘a flyer.” 


‘“« Boots” wrote us before the Baltimore Races, and predicted the winners of 
the four principal races‘as follows :—John Blount at Three mile heats, Boston 
at Four, Eliza Colvert at Two, and Wellington the Stake. ‘ Boots” thus con- 
cluded his letter :—‘‘ If I hit it every tap, I shall consider myself into you for a 
treat. If I miss it, set me down for a sucker.” Blount and Wellington were 
beaten, so that our friend “ Boots’’ takes nothing by his motion. The horses 
im the two and four mile races at Camden, were “ placed” at this office ‘‘to a 
dot.” In Boston's race vs. Fashion and John Blount, all three were placed, and 
mearly exactly. Boston being set down as “ drawn” after the Ist heat, instead 
of being distanced. In the two mile race, Wellington was placed as winner of 
the 2d and 3d heats, instead of which Wellington won the 3d and 4th,— Wonder 
was placed 2d, and a heat given to Trenton. After this we trust “ Boots" will 
mot require us to ask him, when we meet, to “walk up to the Capting’s office, 
and settle.” 

A Great Sale of Blood Stock has been advertised in the Alabama papers to 
take place on the 27th ult., at Huntsville, during the races. It comprises 
eleven foals, four yearlings, three 2 yr. olds, and three 3 yr. olds. These young 
Whings were mostly got by Imp. Berners’ Comus, out of imported mares, and 
ere probably a draft from Mr. Boarpman's extensive stud. 








Snipe Shooting at Savannah, Ga.—We have frequently chronicled the capital 
shooting which is to be had at this season in the neighborhood of Savannah. We 
do not know the Messrs. W. referred to in the annexed paragraph from the “‘Re- 
publican” of the 23d, but should like to lay the editors a basket of champagne 
that Messrs. H——m and L—t, of that ilk, will beat them before the season 
is over. 

“ Snipe SHootinc.—A couple of our sporting gentlemen, Messrs. W——, 
and W. , went out on Thursday evening, and ‘bagged’ some seventy of 
this delicious bird. But what is better still a dozen of them found their way to 
our sanctum. This is what we call doing the handsome thing.” 








Sioney Bursrives, Esq., of Franklin County, Ky., has purchased Anne Innis, 
by Eclipse, out of Mary Morris's dam, 3 yrs., of Joun F. Harris, Esq—price, 


$1200 cash. — 
Cymon, the sire of Eliza Calvert, and other 3 yr. olds that, have come out 
this season with success, stands at Belfield, Va., at the stable of Dr. Georce 
Gooowsn. Cymon (named for an Athenian general) was got by Marion, out 
of Fair Forester by Chance. 
Col. Duvaxt, of Md., claims the name of Jotanck, for his b. c. by Imp. 
Felt, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs. 
Col. Wau. L. Wurrs, of Va., claims the name of Eliza Calvert for his ch. f. 


by Cymon, out of Lady Sumner by Shawnee. 











L. 8. Prircnartr, Esq, of Centreville, Va., claims the name of Cora, for 
his b. f., dropped last Spring, by Garrison's Zinganee, dam by Contention, (own 
sister to Sarah Washington. 

W. S. Davison, Esq., of Kentucky, claims the name of Revenue for ab. c. by 
Waxy, out of Martha by Trumpator ; also that of Shaker for a br. c. by Shark, 


out of Kitty by Whig. 








A Card from “ A.” 
NasHvIL_sE, Tenn., Oct. 17, 1841. 


« A.” declines all personal contest in the “ Spiri” with “ J. B. M., of Lou- 
isiana,” as it is not a medium for * lectures on gentility,” and if it were he could 
have no hope of success in a contest with a sweet-sceated city dandy, to say 
nothing of whiskers and imperi«!. Nor should be be. to himself 
to the attacke of one who deals in similies and : ity of @ 



















graduate of the far-famed academies of Paris and London. If “J.B. M.” is 

determing to gather laurels in a newspaper altercation, “ A.” must decline the 

honor of his preference. 
, 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE. 

An extra meeting of two days has been held this week on ihe Union Course, 
Long Island, commencing on Thursday last. The racing on the first day pro- 
mised very little sport, and realized still less. Mr. Lono’s Priam filly Cassan- 
dra, Mr. Stevens’ Sylphide, and Mr. Van Mater’s Trenton, were entered, but 
on the morning of the race, one of Sylphide’s legs looked so suspicious that her 
trainer concluded not to start her. Before this fact was known Cassandra was 
the favorite vs the field ; after it, she was backed vs. Trenton at 100 to 25. 
She is a nice looking filly, a bay with no other white than a ring above the co- 
ronet of her right hind foot ; she has a singular enlargement of the hock, from 
an injury received in colthood, that detracts much from her general appearance, 
though it does net seem to affect her speed or style of going, which are first- 
rate. The only thing worth noting about her race on this occasion was that 
George had hard work to prevent her distancing Trenton, in the first heat. She 
won at her ease hard in hand in 3:484—3:50, the odds offered on her while run- 
ning the last half mile being $100 to 25 cents! 

The mile race brought out Mr. Luoyn’s Alwilda, Mr. Woopwarp's Obscuri- 
ty, and Mr. Conover's Miracle. The latter, with a few days more training 
could have won the purse ; within a week he had been standing in double har- 
ness in front of our office! Obscurity carried four pounds extra and was ridden 
scandalously : a good jockey could have won the race on him. As it was, Alwil- 
da carried off the purse in 1:54—2:00. Record :— 


THURSDAY, Nov. 4, 1841—Purse $200, free for al] ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 90lbs.—4, 
104—5, 114—6, 121—7 and upwards, 126lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Two 
mile heats. 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s (James Long’s) b. f. Cussandra, by Imp. Priam, out of Flir- 

Sis Sr. hey Dir RIO sk ani oven gw io sn op. de Savin de ce ncccnscqeoesctue George. 1 1 

Jas. H. Van Mater’s ch. h. Trenton, by Eclipse een, dam by Tuckahoe,6 yrs. 2 2 

Time, 3:48}—3:50. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, entrance added, conditions as before. Mile 


heats. 
James H. Van Mater’s (Mr. Lloyd’s) br. m. Alwilda, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by , 


Seay PESO MDs hres hs oktlab de mbovins tesbninecesesessocesseusvnessosel 








: Mr. Woodward’s b. h. Obscurity, by Childers, dam by Mahomet, 5 yrs _-......-.--. 22 


A. Conover’s ch. h. Miracle, by Henry, out of Lady Jackson, 6 yrs.............-... 3 3 
Time, 1:54—2:00. 





SECOND DAY. 

Races at four and three mile heats, being advertised for this day (Friday), 
there was a general turn out of the members of the old Club, and of citizens 
generally, notwithstanding the weather was extremely cold. On Thursday 
night there was a violent storm of rain, which rendered the course in many 
places so heavy, that odds were offered that no heat of the four mile race was 
run inside of eight min=:es. 

The entries were Mr. Gissons’ Mariner, Dr. Payne's Wellington, and Maj. 
Jones’ Truzton. Wellington was the favorite at about 2 to 1, vs. the field. 
He is not so fine a colt as we had expected to see, beirg deficient in strength 
across the loin, with nothing remarkable about him except his second thigh and 
his hocks, which are capital. A ring above the coronet of his right hind foot is 
the only white about him; he is about 153 hands high; his action is pretty 
good ; he has an uncommon turn of speed, but gallops high, and requires the 


| persuaders to rouse him up. Mariner looked wel! as did Truxton also; the 


latter's performance made us think better of the Barefoot stock though he was 
pot a winner. 

The Race.—Wellington led off, with Truxton 2d, and Mariner within call. 
W. led clear down the back-stretch, the other two being apt and close up, all 
in hend. W. led through the Ist mile, Mariner being 2d, and soon after the 
pace improved a little. Down the back-stretch Mariner got up nose and tail 
with Wellington, and at the hill locked him, Joe Laird intending to feel and test 
the foot of the Virginia crack. Having satisfied himself, Joe pulled Mariner 
back, and again W. led through, M. being within half a length of him. Joe 
soon after called on Mariner, and along killing burst took place, which conti- 
nued through the entire mile, which was runin 1:55. The twe were locked or 
lapped nearly the whole mile, Wellington appearing to have the foot of him. 
Near the close of the mile Truxton was tailed off a long way, and to make bad 
worse, Abram pulled him up at the close, thinking the race over. Of course he 
had a wide gap to make up and was obliged to run at an increased 1ate of speed 
over the other horses to save his distance. At the end of the 3d mile Welling 
ton led Mariner by his saddle girth, but the latter kept up his murderous stroke 
and as they passed over the hill, at the half mile post, seemed to have a little the 
advantage. Wellington came again, though, and notwithstanding Mariner was 
a length ahead at the gate, Wellington lost the heat by neck only. Bath came in 
under whip and spur to the last jump! Mariner’s brushes like those of Post Boy 
and Mingo, last a mile or more, and nothing short of steel and whip-cord can stand 
such a press. The last mile was run in 1:59}, and the heat in 8:08, which, un- 
der the circumstances, was capital time. Tie friends of Wellington urged that 
he lost the heat from the fact that his rider was unable to pul] and use his whip 
hand at the same time; his rider had to carry several pounds dead weight to 
make up 90lbs. with his saddle ana other “ traps.” 

The field was now the favorite, though but little was laid out: Wellington 
cooled out best and his friends were sanguine. In this heat, the 2d, Truxton 
led off with Wellington a close second ; Mariner was restive at the start and 
would not take up his stride. These positions were maintained throughout 
the 2d mile save that Mariner got still farther behind. Joe Laird rode him su- 
perbly ; indeed we think neither Gil. Patrick, Stephen Welch, Craig, David, 
Fayette, or John Ford can outmatch him. Io the 3rd mile soon after passing 
the stand Truxton opened a gap on Wellington, but the latter soon closed it ; 
their stride being increased it now became apparent that if they kept up their 
run Mariner would be distanced ; he was terribly spurred but seemed to be dis 
couraged from being laid so far behind, Joe’s orders being not to run a stroke 
for the heat. Truxton led in the 3d mile though Wellington was lapped on him, 
Ou getting into straight work on the backside Wellingtor challenged for the lead 
and after a smart rally with Truxton succeeded. At this moment Mariner was 
some way out of his distance but the other two horses were so sadl y tired that 
they came back tohim. He would not run and they could not; the result of 
all this was that they came down into an exercise gallop, which enabled Mariner 
to get in without a salute from the flag in the distance stand. Wellingtun won 
by a length in 8:05}. 

Mariner did not mind the heat a jot, and his friends were stil! confident that if 
he got a good start and run kindly, he had stil! ‘*a good look for the money.” 
Weilington’s friends thought he ought to have won in two heats, while the un- 
expected performance of Truxton, the fielders thought, did not ** set then: back 
any.” Considerable speculation accordingly took place, Wellington's friends 
backing him with spirit at 2 to 1 vs. the field. 


Third heat —Mariner jumped off with the lead, closely waited upon ; he seem- 
ed to move differently, and went in better style than ever, so much so, that be- 
fore they had gone half mile every one was anxivus to lay out their money on 
him. The lst mile was run at a very moderate rate, Wellington being 2d and 
close up ; they passed the stand lapped, Wellington on the inside ; Mariner drew 
out almost clear on the first turn, and with little or no change of position they 
run out the second mile. Mariner led through by no more than four or five feet, 
but he seemed to have something in hand, while Wellington was out and doing 
his best The latter kept up his ran most gallantly all the way round the turn, 
down the entre backstretch, and half way around the last quarter, but opposite 
the Club house, Marmer nailed him and got clear, and came through by a length 
ahead, and soon after Wellington declined, and Truxton took his place. The 
latter, to the surprise of every one, held on like nothing but a good one, and 
kept Mariner up to his work throughout the whole mile, while Wellingten gradu- 
ally weakened and fell off in his stride. Mariner at length won by two lengths, 
Wellington just saving his distance. Time 8:12. 





As we before remarked, when the heavy state of the course is taken into con: | 


Nov. 6, 
sideration, the time made was capital. We have rarely seen a more iets 
more exeiting contest. In the lst heat Wellington and Mariner ran the ~ 
two miles lapped, both under whip and spur, Mariner winning the heat wa 
neck only! The heaviness of the course was much in Mariner's favor, wh ? : 
told against a3 yr. old colt like We!lington in an increased degree. The asa 
was not so much against him as the state of the course. He made a mos 
and excellent race for an aged horse—for a3 yr. old it was an extraordina 
one. His owner displayed alike his spirit and his confidence after the race ws 
over, by offering to run Mariner next Spring any distance, froma single mile rm 
Four mile heats, for any amount. . » 
The Second Race, at Three mile heats, did not come off, from Mr, Cox 
ver’s having been disappointed in securing a jockey. His own rider was re 
pounds over his weight, and by the advice of his friends Mr. C. was induced t 
withdraw his entry (The Heiress, by Imp. Trustee, dam by Henry, 3 yrs.) De 
Goopwyn's Eliza Colvert accordingly walked over. We should like to hove 
seen her run as she is a slasher—a chesnut with white stockings on her hind 
feet and a white fore foot, about 15¥ hands. She beat Mariner at Camden le 
week, and had she been entered for the four mile race to-day and Wellingto, 
for the three mile purse, we should have had two splendid races. The tay Sine 
so bleak and unpleasant, however, that every one seemed pleased When the 


race was over. Indeed no one cares to see anything like an ordinary race aft 

a good one at four mile heats. ‘ ” 
The Clubtable was surrounded by good men and true, of the right sort, after 
the races were over, and from the “spirit of the times ” evinced on the occasion 
we are led to indulge in the most pleasurable anticipations of a radical Tevival of 
the Sports of the Turf among us. We trust that the ensuing Spring wil! 


the new Jockey Club in the full tide of successfal experiment. Record 


FRIDAY, Nov. 5—Purse $650, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 

Sam|. Laird’s (Wm. Gibbons’) br. h. Mariner, by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue 
(Fashion’s dam)by Sir Charles, 5 yrs ....-..--- 2.2.0.2 e-e-eeeee Jos. Laird. 1 
Maj. Wm. Jones’s b. c. Truzton, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Princess (Vertumnys' 78 

i A ea ere 333 
Dr. Geo. Goodwyn’s (Dr. Thos. Payne’s) b. c. Wellington, by Imp. Sarpedon, out : 

Tattersall’s dam by Sir Archy, 3 y18 .....-----0-+--------0---+-eeeeeeeeceees 2 13 
Time, 8:03—8:05}—8:12. Course very heavy. as 
SAME DAY—Puise $350, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Dr. Geo. Goodwyn’s ch. f. Eliza Colvert, by Cymon, out of Lady Sumner 
by Shawnee, 3 yrs ... coc ceennne ence cone ne ne nennece eee w ence cece eeeen walked ove; 








distance 
t spirited 











Beacon Course Trotting. 
MONDAY, Nov 1, 1841—Sweepstakes, sub. $—— each. Two mile heats, in harness 


SEU We OI WS on os conccuumunncadocconcconcecsccce H.W 
N T. Weeks’ ro. g. Quaker it eee er ee : : 
Wm. Wheelan’s br. m. Dutchess.....-----------000++0--00--eeeeeeeseee nce, 23 


Time, 5:13—5:20. 

Ripton was the favorite against the field 50 to 30, and few takers at that At 
the start, Quaker took the lead, and kept it for a mite and a half, wher he broke 
and they both past him; Ripton took the lead down the quarter st:etch, and 
wou the heat by two or three lengths. 

2d heat—Ripton took the lead for the first half mile, and then gave it up t, 
Quaker ; on entering the second mile, Ripton made play for the lead, which he 


soon regained, and came home an easy winner. 


SAME DAY—Purse $300, free for all trotting and pacing horses. Three mile heats, y- 
der the saddle. , 
Henry Severance’s ch. g. Oneida Chief (pacer) ........-----.--------..-- Iudlow. 1 1 
D. Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk (trotter)... 2.0.02. cccccsccccccccccccccccccscsesce 22 
Time, 7:50—8:04. 


The Chief was the favorite at 2 to 1. He put both heats on the issue of a 
brush, and won them easily. 





The Nashville Derby and St. Leger. 

Notwithstanding a prejudice expressed by some of your correspondents to 
the names—“ the Nashville St. Leger and Derby,” they have filled with up- 
wards of 30 subscribers to each, and we have a hope of closing with near a 
hundred. . 

If these Stakes can be rendered permanent, they will go far to give stability 
to our racing institutions, steady and lasting value to the blood stock, and as « 
consequence, its improvement, until all necessity for foreign crosses shall ceaw. 
This cannot be the case, until the various States of the Union shall, by the im- 
provement of their stock, afford a sufficient variety of crosses of thorough-bied 
racers to prevent degeneracy. 

Time, science, means, united with zeal and untiring industry, can alone pro- 
duce this desirable state of things. Until then, we must rely only on importa- 
tions, to a great extent, for our stallions. The few native stallions that com- 
bine purity of blood with form and racing powers, to justify the expense of 
training their stock, are not numerous enough to answer the demand. | deny 





the degeneracy of American horses, but admit there has not been generally 
sufficient attention paid to thorough breeding. That fault is being remedied, 
and we may expect the happiest results. D. 





Letter from Pete Whetstone. 
Devin’s Fork oF Litre Rep, October 4, 1841. 


My dear Mr. Editor,—Since I last writ you, we have had an awful fuss on 
these diggings. That ar second veto set us all a snorting. One kick in the 
stomach is as much as a common man can stand, and when it comes twice in 8 
short a time, human nater will show itself. The whigs here stuffed a jacket and 
breeches with straw, and fixed a hat on it, which they called Tyler. They then 
raised a pole, and hung it up and set fire to it. As the blaze begun to raise up, 
[ spied veto in two places, over the spots where they say the President's con- 
science lies, and the next moment, Bill Spencer, Dan Looney, and Jim Cole 
cracked their rifles, and I guess they made a smash of them papers. There 
was a mortal big crowd present, and all seemed to enjoy the thing The 
chaps on the Devil’s Fork can’t stand shin-plasters any longer. Why, it 1s git 
ting so that it is no use to sel] truack,—a cow and calf wont bring as inueb silver 
as would pay for a man’s dinner in a big city. Squire Aken is awful wrathy j 
he says his next neighbor in Illinois was Judge Upshire, who used to live right 
smack in the fish-bone country ; and he knowed all about them Virginia tran- 
sendenters and abstractioners, and he says they are like his bull horse, great 
the off-wheel, but mighty unsartain in the lead. Why he says two of them like 
to have fout once about the difference ‘twixt sheep-meat and mutton. But | 
shant trouble you any more with polyticks, only to say Jobn Tyler had beter 
not put his foot on the Devil’s Fork. 

Well, there has been hot times on the Mississippi. They jist tied fellows 
head and heels and threw them in the river. This was cutting the thing (0 
fat,—law is law,—and the man that won't stand the law, aint much in a bear 
fight. | 

I forgot to tell you that night they burnt the veto, there was @ pedlar camped 
jist across the creek. He got there late, and before he stripped his horse, arter 
he unhitched him, he spied the light, and the straw man a blazing. He thought 
it was a sure enough man, and the way he hitched up and made tracks was @¥° 
ful. His old horse got the better of him, and tin cups, nutmegs, and clocks 
flew the right way. His outfit was knocked into a crackling, and such a repor 
ashe spread about the country was a sin to Moses. He got up as high 4 wv 
men that he had seen hung up. 

Well, there is a mortal mast. Bears will be fat, and Jim, Dan, and Bill have 
a crack team of dogs. They expect lots of fun. 

There is a great quarter race to be run before long over ihe Yellville 
Both sides spunky and sure. I aint time to write more. 

Ever yours, 


Card from “ Nashville.’ 
“Nashville” is well aware that a gentleman of the Nashville Turf was 4 
New York this fali, and that if he came by the Louisville races, his liberality 
would induce him to back what is termed ‘the Tennessee stable,” but 4s the 
parties to the race are all Kentuckians, I am still willing they should divide 
among them the glory and profit. At our late meeting I made strict inquity, 
but could not find one man going there (among our racers), nor one willing ‘ 
risk a dollar on the issue. It would oblige us if Mr. Oliver would publish * list 
of the gentlemen from this State that attend, other than those ing home 
from the North. I repeat that no man here would risk o delles Geole the 


paths. 


Petre WHetstTone 








slightest interest im the event. Nasavitie. 
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St, Louis (Me.) Fall Races. 
BY “ PROFILE.” 
. Oct. 19, 1841—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100 
TUESBAN }18—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3ibs. allowed io ,mares and geldings. Mile 


Mt Cheatham’s b. f.Rosabel, by Imp. Shakspeare, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs --- 1 


, Sanford’s ». c. Dan . by Woodpecker, dam by Whip Tiger, 3 yrs- 2 dist. 
Hazel 4s b. c. Wald Bill, by Wild Bill, dam by Medley, . yrs.....----------=" dist. 
, “Mi, Clarke’s gr. g. John Pacolet, by Pacolet, dam by Whip, . yrs....----------- dist. 


Time, 2:10—2:09. Track very heavy. 
This was an interesting race. Dan Looney was defeated each heat by Ro- 


sabel, alter a gallant struggle. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 20—Proprietor’s Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile 


anaes b. c. Ben Barkley, by Push-Pin, out of Miss Wakefield, 4 yrs ----- 1 1 
£. Bacon’s ch. f. Aan Stewart, by [4 out of Paragon, 3 yrs.....------------ 2 2 
g. W. Cheatham’s b. c. Pickwick, by Pacific, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs....---------- 3 dist 


- Time, 4:12—4:11. Track very heavy. 
Avery closely contested race. The evening previous Pickwick, from his 


recent brilliant achievements, was the favorite against the field, but at starting 
the filly was the favorite. Ben won the Ist heat by a few feet, and the 2d un- 


ders hard pull. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 21—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
7B. Scruggs’ b. m. Rosa Vertner, by Sir Leslie, dam by Director, 5 yrs.---------- 1 1 
4. L. French’s b.h. Vidoeg, by Medoc, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs....------------- 3 2 
; Guildersleeve’s ch. c. Lowa, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Imp. Woodbine by Bay 
"Middleton, 4 yrS--------- Ginn oe teeters. eo sneexsobhebee cocerers ses Sh . 

: Time 6:07—6:07. Track very heavy. 
The last heat was run in the midst of a severe storm of wind, rain, ard hail. 


Rosa had rather the call of the others at starting. She won each heat by about 


a length. ‘ 

FRIDAY, Oct. 22—Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
R. §. Wooding’s ch. f. Geneva, by Medoc, dam by Arab, 3 yrs......------------- 3 
G, W. Cheatham’s b. f. Fortune, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs..------- ! 
7. B. Scruggs’ ch. f. Nancy Buford, by Medoc, dam by Thornton’s Rattler, 4 yrs. 2 
lames Frost’s ch. m. Rancokus, by Flagellator, dam by Harwood, 6 yrs.....---- 4 
Hazel & Sanford’s b. h. Sailor Boy, by Jim Cropper, dam by Marshall,7 yrs-.--- 5 

Time, 8.10—8:06—8:2). 


Fortune had the call against any named nag, and she and Geneva in some in- 
sances against the field. It is due to Nancy to remark, that she carried 4%]bs. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 23—Proprietor’s Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 


sind 


7. B. Scruggs’ b. c. Ben Barkley, pedigree above, 4 vrs -.......--.--.--+---- ys 29 
G. W. Cheatham’s b. c. Pickwick, ped'gree above, 4 yrs .......--.--.----+-+ 1222 
Hazel & Sanford’s b. c. Dan Looney, pedigree above, 3 yrs....-......------- 3 3 dist. 
R. J. Curle’s ch. c. Pigeon, by Medoc, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs .............. dist. 


Time, 1:54—1:533—1:58—2:00. Track in fine order. 
This was an interesting and well contested race throughout. 


saME DAY—Trotting Match, $100 a side. Mile heats, under the saidle. 
My, ——— Sh. Dredd... .-canaseapennhy sonowecnkeccetecocenesednedcocs ‘rank Chase. 1 } 
ee a EE Ea ee 2 2 
Time, 2:51—2:59. Won easily. 





The Peyton, Alabama, and Trial Stakes. 
FLORENCE, Ala , Oct. 13, 1841. 

Dear Sir,—I comply with your request for information respecting the nomi- 
nations in the Peyton, Alabama, and Trial Stakes, as follows :— 

Peyton Stakes, —James KirkMman’s nominatiun is a dark bay colt, by Glencoe, 
out of Imp. Eliza by Rubens, (the dam of Ruby and Emerald,) he is fifteen hands 
one inch high, very lengthy, muscular and handsome, with small hoofs, and has a 
siar on the forehead, the right fore and hind legs white above the pastern joint, 
the left hind foot has some white on the heel, there is a wedge shaped white mark 
on the nose, his hoofs are striped white and black. 

Tuomas Warson’s nomination is a chesnut sorrel filly, by Glencoe, out of 
Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, grandam by Sir Archy, g. g. dam Virginia by 
Daredevil, g. g- g- dam Lady Bolingbroke. She is fifteen hands three and a 
half inches high, of great length, large carcase, broad hips, large bone, broad leg, 
large Leviathan foot, and big Sir Archy head, she has an oblong star in the fore- 
head of about three inches by one and a half, and no other white. She is the 
largest nag in the race, and like the country girl's dancing, she goes in more for 
strong than for pretty. 

Alakama Stakes —Tuomas Watson's nomination is a very light grey filly, 
by Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade, is fourteen hands three and a half inches 
high, has some white spots on the quarters, is neat and symmetrical, clean limbs 
and small hoofs, handsome head and fine muzzle, looks as if there was just 
enough of her and none left. 

Trial Stakes —KirgxMan and Lang's nomination is a brown or dark bay filly, 
by Glencoe, out of Imp. Leviathan, with a star, left hind pastern white, the 
coronet brown. 

The Aeron mare, whose produce was entered ir the same stake, died before 
foaling. 

Ihave purchased Watson's entries, and all the above will be trained to- 
gether. Yours, T. Kirkman. 








Cobourg (U. C.) Races. 
INNREEPERS’ Pirate of £12 10s., weight for age. Mile heats. 


J. Bram gr. g. Congut., bacseuntccaptiiaiteserooncesccosecessoess arececsvenses : 8 
Mr. Asmumipangs b. ©: GRO ncbalsdewdécacccececccnecbsccecsesosececscucté 3 6 
Mr. Glover’s gr. g. Darlington.......- Sdassuerccenscccccncccesesessoeccec cecere 40 
Mr. Tremain’s b. Cc. Sleepy Jack ..ccccocccccccccccnsceccecceses ppovecsesebecese © dist 


All got off well together but Shamrock, and Darlington soon tailed off, leav- 
ing @ hard match between the Somnambulist and the Old Grey, who ran a dead 
heat; the rider of Sleepy Jack, however, incautiously dismounted before being 
weighed, which was well nigh throwing his horse out of the race ; however, the 
owners of the other horses having allowed Sleepy Jack to run under a protest of 
foul riding from the Jockey of Conger, (and leaving it to be decided afterwards 


by the Stewards upon evidence) they all came to the starting-post again, when 
aftera hard run the Grey came in several lengths ahead, making with Sleepy 
Jack all the running —In the third heat, however, Sleepy Jack came in first, 
and in the fourth, the Old Grey was distanced—Sleepy Jack undoubtedly prov- 
ing himself the best horse in the race, altho’ the evidence of foul riding, taken 
before the Stewards, being considered satisfactory, they have awarded the purse 
tothe Grey. 


The Ygoman’s Prize of a Scotch Plough. 


Mr. Phillips’ bay geldings .......-----s-----: b683b666 080508600 detiscddeccedbess 1 
Mr. Paling’ gr. - ei client ieliien outs, ti ad TY TE TER Ee OE 2 
J. Liletady bh, Sediiehcn, Adisetehaiih iii uintietls ndon teh ottoditabubinienatiatintns 3 
Mr Richardson’s ch. h. Fun ....- rere oa gina adele gan amit eare * sd Mi 4 

¥. Trotter's b. &. Captat® 2.0. sctentcescccccccccccccccccccnccccccecccseenccencs 5 
Mr. Smith’s ch. g. Botherum....... A Nt a on saudesben éwdcrta desc dist. 
Mr. Collente Glas Sth ic Ba tec settalth cdua desde dnbacamnnsedmtiben Gieieclenle-« dist 


The race for a Hunting Saddle, for ponies thirteen hands high, was won by 
Dr. Gitchrist’s b. p. Indian, beating Mr. Jas. Lambert’s ch. p. Charley, and Thes. 


Fleming's b. g. Artful Dodger. - 
Distaicr PLars of £25. Two mile heats. 
R. Gorham’s Peter pT ee ee 2 ee ee ay ee Besesesee a 
 Snenee? Teun delet cP th on eadenenceenseeee PPS AF + i a 3 2 
Euglish George’s en nsabhethanebesennpetetcvendset 2 3 
v&S. Mitchell’s Disowned....---.cecceccecc-ce--e--- Veveod hs dbedehivencecducses 0 dist 


Time, 3:56—3:55. 
Thie race excited considerable interest from the fact that at Niagara, Os- 
borne (alias John R.) ran away from the poet—who there had to carry heavier 
Weights, than the honors which at must be allowed are his due—severe work 
he has had, and the way he walked uff both heats this time, clearly proves him 
to be a‘ Poet’ indeed of no ordinary pretensions—Osborne came in second in 
in the first heat, and aftewards had a severe tussle with Tom Ludlow, who wes 
declared second by-half a neck only in the second heat, the Disowned being dis- 
tanced in the first. 
The Farmer's PLate of £12108. Mile heats. 


Jas. Lambert's b. g. Sir Archy sivesrencccecscecccecccnnencesnccereeeeeee eeeeeees il 
J. Evans’ er. ¢. Conger......+- * sete ta, Re Aine PAE TERRE pte pe.» ee i 0 0 
Cc. Trotter b. &- Captain ....-. atime mamiiicbpnebabosccnnceceetuaeseuseuee Seowsewe 0 


Time, 2:05—2:05. . 
In the first heat, Sir Archy made play with the Grey, who came in second in 
Spite of all the efforts of its sporting old owner, Mr Evans, who also rude him, 
but Sir Archy is a clever horse, and shews a good deal of breeding for @ cock 
tail, so'that it did not much astonish the natives, or * knowing ones” either, to 
see him nearly double distaneing both the other competitors in the third heat. 
A Scorcu Proven. Half mile heats. 


/s Peling’s ch. m Jane Ly aieieiipad  secce ceooceacs @ Ocoee secs coo aeeey use we eee coo eer errr i 1 
a Richardson’s eh. h. Fun... .----- eeeeeene Sree een neceee Oe kD heal 2 dist. 
Mr. Tremain’s b. g. Sleepy Jéth ...20---e-eceens---20-2-0-00+= octamaumn= 3 dist 
C. Steele’s b. g. Lamber Jath. ..c.c.ccocccencecssceeennne-ee cence Re CT dist. 
Time, 55 sec.— 56 sec. 


Won by Jane in two heats, distancing her competitors in the 2d heat. 
The BeaTen Piare. 


G. “SS “ : ereeceee 1 
N. Clover Barge eee 
4. Lilly's b. &. von cocoa geanounager>®=*-------- oneeee ewes ce ee ee ee aaa eee dist. 










_ — Neen ——— 















Darlington bolted, and Shamrock walked over the course ; after which the 
purse was run for, and this concluded the sport, which of its kind was 
unexceptionable and well calculated to keep up the sporting spirit which per- 
vades the district, and which has prompted it, in this, the first year of the exist- 
ence of the Turf Club, to establish Spring and Fall Races, after paying the ex- 
penses incidental to the building of a Stand, making of the Course, &c. &c. 
Toronto Herald. Nimrop. 








PACIFIC, MEDOC AND LEVIATHAN. 


_ A correspondent in Tennessee, who is well known as one of the oldest prac- 
teal breeders in that State, has again addressed us a long letter of advice rela- 
tive to the editorial management of our paper, for which he has our acknow- 
ledgments. We are always thankful for advice, whether we follow or reject it. 
He also takes tis to task severely for what he terms our neglect of Pacific— 
“the veritable horse, Sir,” he adds, “that you have always passed by as si- 
lently as possible, while extolling others,” etc. “A horse,” he continues, “that 
is justly admitted by all impartial judges here to stand first, both as a blood and 
stock horse, and the sire of the best four mile and repeat racers west of the 
Alleghany Mountains at the present day.” 

There are several inuendoes contained in the letter referred to, that are utterly 
contemptible. Without stopping to notice them. we proceed at once to reply 
to the more general charges brought against us by the friends of Pacific, of 
neglect in speaking of his merits, to which we plead Not Guilty. 

We have not spoken of him so frequently as we have of Medoc, Leviathan, 
Eclipse, and twenty other rival stallions, for the sufficient reason that his get, 
with the exception of Gamma, have done nothing worthy of especial notice. 
Yet our columns have ever been open to his friends; and if they have not 
deemed it proper or prudent to direct public attention to him or his stock, we 
do not see why we were called upon to speak of him in terms of commendation, 
which, in our opinion, he «did not mierit. We have no prejudice against the 
horse ; on the contrary, we like his blood, and fully appreciate his own perform- 
ances, while we think at the same time he has never got a racer comparable 
with himself. There is no living son of Sir Archy that we prefer to him, ex- 
cept Marion, and much as we liked his own brother, Bertrand, we should hesi- 
tate between them, were the latter now-alive, notwithstanding his superior suc. 
cess in the stud. Pacific's dam was Eliza, own sister to Gallatin, and she by 
Imp. Bedford, out of Membrina by Mambrino, etc. No native stallion “ of the 
old schoo] ” is better bred ; and then Pacific’s race at New Orleans in the Spring 
of 1827, when he ran four mile heats (ride Cotpen’s ““N. Y. Sport. Mag.” for 
1835, p. 302,) in 7:40—7:42, as it is said, should, if correctly reported, immor- 
talize him asa race-horse. We do not believe the report of this time, however, 
though no doubt Pacific was a very superior performer. 

But hear our correspondent ; his long letter was not intended for the public 
eye (nor is it entitled to publication, if it had been,) but it enclosed the follow- 
ing paragraphs by themselves, on a separate sheet, which appear to have been 
dictated by other and better impulses :-— 

“T have no doubt, Mr. P., that you believe that I, as one of the Pacific party, 
have too strong prejudices against the Leviathans. This I deny, to which I 
believe you would agree, were yeu well acquainted with al! the circumstances 


of our horse matters here. It is well known in this section of country, that 
the Leviathan party have used every effort to monopolize everything for them- 


cularly of Pacific’s, whom they most dreaded; consequently they will not do 
him or his colts justice, if they can get round it with any plausibility, and it 
may be from that cause that you have been led into error and neglect of this 
most invaluable horse and his colts. 

‘The Leviathan party, which is very numerous, is always on the alert to 

sound everything in his favor, and to say as little as possible in favor of Pacific 
and his stock. And I tell you of a truth, that Pacific never has had the hun- 
dredth part of Leviathan’s chance in point of good mares, and he never has 
failed, to the best of my knowledge, to get a race-horse from a thorough-bred 
mare, or even from what we call a well-bred mare, between which, you know, 
there is considerable difference. : 
* ¥ will say to you, Sir, that it is not against Leviathan that I have any pre- 
judice, but against a certain cabal that have associated themselves together to 
put Pacific down if possible, which have, regardless of liberal principles, aimed 
a deadly stab at the reputation of this noble animal and his colts, and notwith- 
standing this unfair course, I do most cheerfully admit that a large number of 
Leviathan’s colts are first-rate racers at one and two mile heats; they are large, 
strong, and very fleet, and suit well at 2 and 3 yrs. old to run in stakes, where 
they have been most successful, but from some cause they break down young, 
and cannot train on, nor are they by any means, as a stock, four mile and repeat 
racers. This is unquestionably true, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
Just for one moment reflect on the great superiority of old Sir Archy, with all 
grades of mares; and Leviathan, with the best mares in America, does not pro- 
duce from such mares more than one in forty, four mile and repeat racers, 
whereas the general calculation for Sir Archy was every tenth as a bursting 
four miler. And, Sir, Pacific has proven himself very little inferior to his sire 
w that respect, as he has to take any sort of mares that come, Leviathan get- 
ting all the fine Archy and English mares, and yet with all this adyantage, the 
colts of Pacific uniformly beat them at four mile heats, which Is a fact well 
known here.” 

We have nothing whatever to do with the Leviathan party, the Pacific party, 
orany other party. We do not owna hoof of racing stock, and have no inte- 
rest in the success of any horse, either native or imported. Well written arti- 
cles upon any subject connected with the interests of breeders or turfmen are 
cheerfully published, and always have been, in this paper. If the friends of 
Pacific did not choose to avail themselves of this privilege, iike those of Mingo, 
Leviathan, Shark, Priam, Eclipse, Medoc, Fylde, Woodpecker, Trustee, and 
dozens more, it was their fault, not ours. When the get of any untried horse 
has come out with eclat, or some unusually brilliant performance has refiected 
credit upon an old stallion, we have noted the circumstance in such terms as 
we thought proper and just. Frequent mention, in accordance with this cus- 


his get. Instead of appreciating our kindnese in allowing him to go down the 
stream of time with Gohanna, Tranby, John Richards, Chateau Margaux, Bare- 
foot, and others, without directing attention to him, we have been shamefully 
abused, and belied. And yet Tranby, Gohanna, Chateau Margaux, etc 
have got winners equal to any of the get of Pacific. Indeed nearly every sod 
horse of any kind, got by Pacific, was bred by one gentleman, and a large ma- 
jority of them are the produce of a single mare—we refer to D. W. Sumner’s 
Matilda. Had Matilda been bred to a first rate horse, the chances are that she 
would have brought still better colts; some fine brood mares—and Matilda is 
one of them—breed a fair performer to almost anything. The only horses of 
any note by Pacific, that we can find, are John Dawson, Chesterfield, Tom 
Tunstall, and John Lowry ; of these John Dawson was far the best—a chesnut 
horse to a horse chesnut. The other performers got by Pacific were all bred 
by Mr. Sumner ; of these, with the exception of Pactolus and Hortensia (both 
bred by Mr. S.) all the others are the produce of one mare. Gamma alone, of 
all Pacific’s get, has any reputation on the Turf at this time, notwithstanding 
he is claimed to be “the best horse from which to breed four mile racers west. 
of the Alleghany Mountains.” Leave Gamma out of the question, and the 
only winners Pacific has had this year, at any distance, are two colts at Mile 
heats! What a Sir Archy ! 

We invite our detractors among Pacific's friends, to accompany us in a brief 
research through the record, and we will demonstrate that we “ speak by book.’” 
Take up the American Racing Calendar, say for 1838. You will find there 
that Pacific had thirteen winners that year, three of them at Four mile heats. 
You will also find there that Leviathan had Thirty-six different winners that 
same year, who won Ninety-one times, FOURTEEN of them at Four mile heats, 
and SEVENTEEN at Three mile heats. 

Take the Calendar for 1839. The get of Pacific won four times at Fou, 
mile heats ; their names were Gamma, Osceola, Duke Sumner, and John An- 
derson. Now look at Leviathan’s four mile winners that same year :—Bee’s- 
wing, Sarah Bladen, The Poney, Vashti, Fanny Strong, and Leslie. What sort 
of a race would any of Pacific's get, or Pacific himself, have made against 
Bee’s-wing or Sarah Bladen, to say nothing of The Poncy or Vashti? 

Take the Calendar now for 1840, and to show what other natvve stallions 
can do, let us compare the performances of Mepoc’s get with those of Pacific. 
In this year, 1840, Pacific's siz winners won seven times, Gamma winning 
twice at Four mile heats; Pacific had no winner at Three mile heats. In the 
same time Medoc had Thirty three different winners, who won Sixty-four 
times! including three races at Four mile heats, and seventeen at Three mile 
heats! In the same year Leviathan had Thirty-eight winners, who won Fifty- 
seven times, including eight races at Four mile heats, and twelve at Three mile 
heats! ‘The Medocs and Leviathans have distinguished themselves upon nearly 
all the courses in the Union—the Pacifics are hardly known out of Tennessee, 
and “can't shine ” even there. 

Look over the Calendar of the present year, 1841—Pacific has turned out 
three winners, al] told, one of whom, Gamma, has won at Four mile heats ; 
neither of the other two has got above Mile races. Medoc, however, has al- 
ready had Thirty-six winners, who have won seven times at Four mile heats, 


selves, whether justly or unjustly, to the sacrifice of all other stock, and parti- | five times at Three mile heats, and seven times at Two mile heats! Leviathan, 


another “ favorite of ours,” has already turned out Twenty-cight winners, whe 
have won seven times at Three and Four mile heats ! 

We leave it to the good sense of the Sporting World—to the jury of the 
practical turfmen and breeders of the country, to decide whether we have or 


have not been guilty of “‘a misdemeanor” in neglecting to recommend Paciric 


as ‘‘ the best stallion to get four mile race horses west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains.” 


—— 
— 


GREAT SOUTHERN STAKE-THE HOUMAS STAKE. 








We, the subscribers, agree to run an annual race with colts or fillies, 4 yrs. 
old, taking up their age from 1st January, Two mile heats, over the Houmas 
Course, at Donaldsonville, in Louisiana, on the third day of the Jockey Club 
Races, to be held in the month of May of each year, on the following terms 
and conditions, to wit :— 

1. Entrance $500, forfeit $200. 

2. To be open to any colt or filly raised in the United States. 

3. No one permitted to become a subscriber to this Stake for less than five- 
years. 

" 4. No subseriber shall name in this Stake the produce of a mare, unless such 
mare be his own property, at the time of naming, or the property of some other 
subscriber. 

5. Every subscriber must name and describe his entry for the first race be- 
fore it is two years old, and before one year old for the subsequent races, by 
letter, addressed to the Secretary of the Donaldsonville Jockey Club, who will 
have the same published in the Spirit of the Times. 

6. There shall be an annual meeting of the subscribers on the evening pre- 
ceding the race, at which members may appear for each other and vote by 
proxy, and at which these articles may be considered, and modified if necessary 
—new subscribers be admitted, and such rules and regulations adopted as may 
be deemed proper. 

7. The subscriptions to this list not to be considered binding until ten or 
more subscribers shall have signed. 

8. Each subscriber’s entrance, or forfeit, must be paid into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Donaldsonville Jockey Club, on the evening previous to the 
race, and should there be any defaulters, the Secretary shall publish their names 
with the report of the race, and such defaulters shall be erased from the list of 
subscribers, nor shall any colt or filly, owned or raised by such defaulters, or 
the produce of any mare owned by them, be permitted afterwards to ran for 
said Stake. { 

9. Where not otherwise provided for by these articles, or by such rules as 
may be hereafter adopted by the subscribers, the said race is to be run accerding 
to the rules of the Donaldsonville Jockey Club. 





tom, has therefore been made of Gamma, a daughter of Pacific, whose per- 


formances have done that for him which whole columns of commendation could 
: 


not have effected. } 

Because we have frequently spoken, among others, of Medoc, Leviathan, , 
Eclipse, and their get, the owners of Pacific have waxed exceeding wroth that 
we did not as often call attention to him! It would be gratifying to them no 
doubt, und we should be set down, by the friends of Pacific, as a very clever, 
amiable, and intelligent person, if we were to keep up a hue and cry about his 
being “ the best living son of Sir Archy,” and “the sire of more and better four 
mile racers than any other stallion West of the Alleghanies!” If Pacific 
really was the horse he is “‘crack’d up to be,” it would not become us to fill 
our columns every week with encomiums upon him and his get. We should 
see that ample justice was awarded to him, and leave the racing community to 
make up their own opinions as to his merits. But because we have not taken 
this course, we are accused of being interested: in other horses, of doing rank 
injustice, of disliking native stock (“God save the mark!’’) and finally of 
knowing nothing about horses, nor anything else ! ! 

As we remarked before, with the single exception of Gamma, Pacific is the 
sire of nothing on the Turf worthy of especial notice. We grant that he has 
not been fortunate in securing many fine marcs, but still, if he really was the 
horse his friends would make us believe, is it not very surprising that no one 
but themselves have ascertained the fact? The Tennesseans about him are 
great breeders, and have a host of brood mares, but they take precious good 
care not to lose a season by breeding them to Pacific, and why! ‘They see 
the horse, they know his stock, and have seen them run—if he is, then, “‘ the 
sire of the best four mile racers west of the Alleghanies,” why the deuce don’t 
they breed to him? If people in his own immediate neighborhood, where he 
is best known, will not patronize him, how can his owners expect us to praise 
him, who know nothing more of his stock than is indicated by the pages of the 
Racing Calendar? This same Racing Calendar, by the way, is the very last 
thing Pacific’s friends would like us to refer to, when speaking of him. But 


Archy,” a question as to their eteek, end how triumphantly will they refer you 
to the record ? 





ask a friend of Sir Chasles, Henry, Timoleon, or any other “son of Sir ) 


10. The first race to be run in 1844, with colts or fillies dropped in 1840— 
to name and describe on or before the first of May, 1842, or the subscriber 
will have to pay forfeit. 

Dear Sir,—I send you herewith the plan of an Annual Produce Stake, to be 
run fer at Donaldsonvile, in Louisiana. Had I consulted my own feelings, I 
should have selected New Orleans as the field of battle, but an intelligent 
friend on Lafourche suggested the former, and furnished so many good reasons 
that I gave in. You see, in accordance with my formerly expressed opinions, | 
have “cut” the St. Legers and Derbys, and call it The Houmas, the name of a 
tribe of Indians, once residing in that neighborhood. Not knowing the Secre- 
tary of the Danaldsonville Jockey Club, I take this method of requesting him 
to copy off these articles, give them such publicity as lies in his power, and, 
as subscribers present themselves, make known their names through your paper. 
When the requisite number of subscribers are obtained, they can meet, and 
make such alterations and improvements in these articles es I am sure will be 
necessary, taking into view my limited experience. I hope the gentlemen pa- 
trons of the Turf will take this as intended—merely an effort on imy part to 
commence a good thing. They must foster the plan, improve it, and carry out 
the details. Surely the Breeders in Mississippi and Alabama, adjoining States, 
will join in this undertaking ; and from other States, too, subseribers may be 
expected, for the prize will be rich, and the reputation to be won, great. ‘The 
locality, too, has its advantages and attractions—easy of access, healthy, cheap 
living, and the best tavern in the United States, excepting as to beds and bed 
rooms. ‘Trainers and their suite will be removed from the temptations and dis- 
easily be improved. The inhabitants, too, are very clever, and though tite cor- 
poration has neglected to provide a floating wharf, yet when the ninth day is 
past, no doubt the thing will be done. L. or L. : 

P.S. The Course at Donaldsonville I believe has no name—! have called it 
the Houmas, which name may stand or fall. L. or L. 


Col. F. C. Green & Col. F. Tuompson, of Pleasant Hill, Charles Co., Md. 
claim the name of Register foe theis 3 yr. . c. by Imp. Priam, out of Ma- 
ria Louisa by Mons. Teneen. Men jae of lelity for their gr. f., droppedtast 
February, sire and dem ep deve, wen ce 











| _ We have submitted for a long time to the grossest and most unjust reproaches 





on the subject of our silence, in not noticing Pacific and the performances t 
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‘THE NORMAN HORSE. | 
{From the British Quarterly Journal vf Agriculture.] 


Having im @ recent number, under the title of “ Sketches of Normandy,” giv- 
ing 0 outline of the princtpal characteristics of that fine province, so far as I 

ieved suitable to an Agricultural Journal, with, however, but a slight refer- 
ence to the horses of that district, shall now, having made myself more par- 
ticularly acquainted wit this interesting subject, which I believe to be of suffi- 
cient importance for a separate sheet, devote this to their exclusive considera- 
tion. : 

The Norman horse like the man of Kerry, vould boast, if he had the power 
= speech, of a remote origin, and also trace his race to the time and country of 

estus. 

The Spanish horse (of Arabian ancestry), though now, I believe, extremely 
degenerate, was the immediate progenitor of the noblest description of its spe- 
cies in France and England. Ancient medals, painting and tapestry, exhibit to 
us, what from their perfect similarity of appearance at the periods when those 
works of art were respectively furnished, we must conclude to have been the ex- 
act representation of the then existing horse, which appears to have possessed 
a conformation indicative of great strength and beautv. The artists of the 
times when chivalry was at its height, and in the ages antecedent, in which the 
arts of sculpture and painting flourished, present a peculiar form of horse, which 
was properly the war-horse. 

The artists of course, represented the horse as they saw it in their own days, 
and they were probably faithful in their portraiture. ‘The contrary supposition 
would be opposed to facts which constantly present themselves. For irstance, 
the humble occupant of a cottage near my house has a painting over his fire- 
place, intended to represent the parable of the Prodigal Son, who appears in 
yellow leather brece ies, top-boots, and with an enormous watch-chain at his fob, 
in the act of stepping into a ginger-bread colored post-chaise, driven by a pos- 
tilion in a smart-looking jacket. Now, whatever may be thought of the judg 
ment and taste of the artist in this case, a!l must agree in believing that the 
prevailing dress of a certain class of gentlemen in hisday was such as that 
with which he has invested the prodigal, and that vost carriages were then usu- 
ally painted of a bright color. 

The same defective taste, or, more correctly, the want of a proper type or 
original before them, led most of the painters of the Flemish school to represent 
the knight's steed as a great stout draught beast, without grace or activity, be- 
cause they saw in their day a sluggish brute, with very heavy, thick-set legs, aud 
heavy low tails, which local circumstances, climate, food, and 1he advancement 
of agriculture in particular, had rendered suitable to the country, and common 
to the period in which they flourished. 

Now, if in the representation of the war-horse, any of those artists had taken 
acorrect model, such as they might have seen in the celebrated tapestry of Bay 
eux, generally attributed to Queen Matilda, and invaluable as a monument of 
the Norman conquest, from the exactness with which it gives the forms and cos. 
tumes of that period, they would have represented an animal distinguished for 
the combined qualities of strength, activity, and elegance of form. 

The true type was lost in successive ages, and the artists who imagined that 
they gave its resemblance when they mounted the knights of the round table 
upon draught horses (uot unlike those of the modern London brewer,) were en- 
tirely mistaken; they described an animal of a later period, of which they had 
models before their eyes, on the canvass of preceding masters (equally incor- 
rect), or in actual existence ; but that heavy kind of horse had ceased to exist 
in France in those ages of which the artists of the 16th and succeeding centu- 
ries prolessed to give historical descriptions. 

I shall endeavor to trace the variations of the Norman horse from the original 
breed, before I come to practical details respecting the present most useful 
class of draught horses in the North of France, and shal! avail myself, in some 
measure, Of the substance of a pamphlet recently published by M. Hoiiel of 
Normandy, ‘On the Varieties of the Horse in France.” 

It would appear frem the researches of M. Hoiiel, that when the Romans be 
came masters of France they had but two sorts of the animal, the war-horse, and 
the sumpter or pack horse, which was of a hardy mountain breed, used for the 
purpose of carrying back loads of provisions, military stores or articles of com- 
mercial intercourse, 

The circumstances of that period required uo other description of horse, none 
but the aristocracy being then allowed to throw a leg over a saddle, and oxen be- 
ing universally used for agricultural purposes. The knights who went as con- 
guerors or colonists from the Roman territories to France, continued to exercise 


"the eaclusive right of riding on horseback ; if any of the unprivileged cl sses 


desired to save their feet they could only use an humble anima! to bear them, or 
move ip acart. ‘This however, was considered so effeminate and degrading in 
those of bigh station, that sovereigns were deemed unworthy to rule over men 
if they sutiered themselves to be indolently borne in a carriage drawn by oxen. 
A freeman of the country, if in debt, could claim exemption from seizure of 
three thi.ys, his horse, his sword, and harp.* No wonder, then, that the horse 
became an object of solicitude and care. 

From the rank of equestrians in those times, it must be inferred that great 
care was taken to renew and preserve the valuable property of the horse, by the 
importation of African or Arab blood, and aiterwards, though the exclusiveness 
of the putrician order had passed away with time among the descendants of the 
Romans in France, horses, from the spirit and influence of chivalry, of a better 
class contiiued to be objects of admiration and demand; ard, considering the 

senes of fatigue, difficulty and danger, which the horsemen encountered in ac- 
tual combat, og the tournament, and the increase of weight which fashion intro- 
duced into their armor, additional strength was required in the charger which 
was to bear them, and which M. Hoiiel thinks was the type of the English Cleve- 
land breed, the handsomest and strongest description of the coach-horse—the 
Mecklenburgh in Germany, and the Cotentin in France. But as that descrip. 
tion of herse was too valuable for the purpose of a hackney, and perhaps too 
high trotting for long road journeys, a less noble-looking but more smoothly- 
moving animal became the object of the breeder ; an inferior kind was thus gra. 
dually introduced, less distingué in form, but stouter and of an easier gait, which 
they named a roussin, aterm which they bear at this day. ‘The roussin was 
formerly trained to move in an amble, and with a high step and rounded knee by 
means of cords and shackles, which were applied, like the double fetters of a 
sheep, from the fore to the hind legs, and caused the peculiar movement desir- 
ed; and the high step was taught, as is practised by some horse-dealers in Lon- 
don at this day, by suspending a piece of stick from the neck to the knees; as 
the horse lifts Lis legs he strikes them against the stick, and this gives him a ten- 
dency to move them very repeatedly in the expectation of avoiding the blow.— 
This discipline, however, no longer prevails in Normandy. I have heard it as- 
seried with confidence, that the tendency of the limbs to move in this peculiar 
way i¢ now remarsable in the breed of this description, and that, even before 
they are tra'ued to these movements, they do it a/most naturally. This [ can- 
not corroborate from my own observation, but I see ne reason to doubt it. Some 
dogs set game with little or no dise’pline ; the acquired habits of their progeni- 
tors through successive enerations are, by a mysterious and wenderful agency, 
impressed upon them. I have little doubt tiat the offspring of a breed of sheep, 
always accustomed to move in fetters, ultimately (from the power in the anima! 
economy of transmitting habits) would acquire a halting gait. Such a suppo- 
sition is quite consonant with our knowledge of physical facts. 

To the influence of the fairer and gentier part of the human race—who in the 
middle ages were objects of s.ngular cevotion and respect, and who had ro 
carriages uor Macadamised roads for travelling to tournaments and making pil- 
grimages, or interchanging visits-—is attributable to the introduction of the pal- 
frey, opon which they rode with their fathers, or their husbands, from one cha- 
teau or monastery to another; aud so considerate were the legislators of those 
days, that even in cases in which a lady was punished by the confiscation of 
property, ier palfrey, along with two robes and a bed, and a few et cateras were 
reserved forher use. The best specimens of the first were bred in Normandy, 
the other twe were common, and the best was to be found only in Limousin and 
Navarre. ‘The crossing of the native breed of France with the Arab horses 
brovght by the Crusaders, and that of the Andalusian breed by the Moors of 
Spaiu, originating in the Barbary race, supplied the studs of the nobil.ty and. 
wealthy abbeys. Great importance was attached to the possession of the fine 
animals imported from Spam, and, until the end of the last century, the studs 
of France were supplied with sires of the Spanish breed. 

If the influence of womer. prevailed to establish in France one kiue. of horse, 
the iatroduction of guupowder tended to remove another. When it ceased to 
be necessary to wear a heavy weight of armor, a less powerful horse was requir- 
ed. and a lighter and more active sized one gradually became the"favorite ; yet, 
as a taste prevailed amongst the youth of the country for equestrian sports (very 
different, however, from our fox-hunting), horses with speed and activity were in 
demand. The Limousin breed, which greaily resembled the English blood- 
horse (both dating their remote descent from the East), and would have been 
equally perfect, if propagated. fed, and groomed with equa! care, was held in 
the greatest estimation in the fifteenth century, and several! veterinarians of au- 
thority have given as their opinions that the former, having a very decided ad- 
vantage in climate, ought to have been, of course, uader equally good treatment, 
the sdpertor animal of the two. But the charger was not yet out of his fashion ; 
his traus‘urmatioa became, it is true, gradually different ; but his strength and 
weight sll rendered him valuable for the heavy cavalry ; and when carriages 
were introduced at court among the nobility, it became the coach-horse. In 
—_—_ ° 4 * 

* The same law,no doubt of Norman origin, prevailed in En,land (Coke upon Lyttle- 
ton, 47, a) respecting a horse in actual use. — 
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of the animal became an object of much 
as the use of carriages increased ; and the second rate 

of being the rvad hackney of the soldier or the traveller, be - 

came almost exclusively used for draught ; and as the ladies began to move about 
in carriages, the palfrey disappeared, or was moulded diuleally into form, and 
the sumpter-horse was promoted or degraded, as the reader may choose to con- 
sider it, to the collar, except in mountainous districts, or in Jocalities without 
roads passable for wheeled-vehicles, an imperfection still continuing in some 

s. 

The altered state of matters in France subsequently demanded a correspond- 
ing change in the conformation of the horse; and on this subject the remarks 
of M. Howel are extremely good. He considers the race of draught horses 
as comparatively modern; for how, he asks, could there have been draught- 
horses when there were no carriages to draw! Oxen and mules were the ani- 
mals employed for draught ; and though horses were occasionally used for such 
purposes, their employment in this way was only an,exception. With the increase 
of roads, civilization and luxury, the demand for draught-horses of every descrip- 
tion increased also, but, from the condition of the roads, the rate of travelling was 
very slow, and the carriages were heavy, clumsy, and uneasy, so that the horses 
moved at a snail’s pace, and could not drag their load without great physical 
strength and weight; the heaviest and largest horses, therefore, became objects 
of demand, and symmetry of form, speed, and activity, were sacrificed in the 
rising generations as useless qualities, under the altered circumstances of tra- 
velling. And as it was supposed that low, swampy pasturage, by its influence 
conjointly with climate, would affect the lymphatic system, so as to produce 
the heaviness of form desired, Caux in Normandy, parts of Picardy, and the 
districts of France adjacent to Flanders and Brabant, became the principal 
breeding localities, and acquired a high reputation for the production of the 
draught-horse. The finest sizes of this ponderous and sluggish breed were 
procured in the Dutch provinces, where that class had long prevailed. The 
tendency to adapt its organization to circumstances, which the animal frame 
(as has been already noticed) unquestionably possesses, appears to have pro- 
duced, in the gradual progress of years, remarkable changes in the conforma- 
tion of the horse. But without any attempt at tracing these alterations, the 
great vicissitudes which France has undergone within the last fifty years, have 
occasioned considerable modifications in the form of the heavy draught-horse, 
which was the kind in general use at the commencement of this period. These 
{ shall point out as succinctly as possible. During the Revolutionary wars, 
and many years subsequently, when horses were required in great numbers for 
cavalry purposes, and taken without much ceremony—and at one period paid 
for in very depreciated currency—the farmers, deprived of their horses by the 
application of the conscriptive principles. replaced them with a small descrip- 
tion of fillies from Brittany, which had almost exclusively been used in agricul- 
tural labor, and kept them in a breeding state at as early an age, and as con- 
stantly as they could, in order to exempt them from military service. This was 
the origin of the introduction of mares of a new class, and for other purposes 
than those of the saddle and the carriage of the gentry, to which they had been 
previously limited. A more active, but far smaller, horse sprung up in a few 
years, and this is now the prevailing sort for all purposes. 


Napoleon, with his usual foresight, took care to meet the exigencies of his 
times by the establishment of haras, in which the finest sires were kept for the 
purpose of raising the best troop horses. Until the year 1815, the perpetuai re- 
quisitio ns for the cavalry and purposes of militery show in France, caused such 
a demand for the suitable kind of animals, that the land proprietors found breed- 
ing very profitable ; but, perhaps, in too many instances, they sold mares which 
would otherwise have been kept for the breed, and increased their supply of 
valuable animals. Fora few years after the peace, the improvement in the 
quality of the horse was progressive though slow; and new regulations of the 
haras afforded increased facilities to the proprietors of land in Western Nor- 
mandy ; and twelve years agoa general annual cattle show in every arrondis- 
sement was established, at each of which acertain number of stallionsfrom St. 
Loand Du Pin, have been stationed. This arrangement on the part of the gov- 
ernment is liberal and necessary under the existing circumstances of the coun- 
try, in which there is such a vast number of small far.ners, among whom neither 
capital nor energy for procuring high-bred avimalscan be expetced. The haras 
are still kep: up. Those at St. Lo and Du Pin, in Normandy, have at this mo- 
ment some of the finest thorough-bred English horses, whose services are afford- 
ed almost gratuitously to the farmers of the country, and to any persons import- 
ing thorongh-bred English mares, on thecondition of the dams ani prodace be- 
ing kept in their department for the two subsequent years. Government, through 
their officers in the different arroudissements, give very liberal premiums for the 
best colts and fillies, classed as to age, and exhibited at the annual show. But 
ignorance and the want of care in the selection of stallions and mares, and sfu- 
pidity in classification, have caused a confusion of breeds which has disappoint- 
ed the sanguine expectations of theorists. 

Reproduction of the species seems to have been the object, without regard 
to the qualities of the parents on either side, and w th indifference to the defects 
which great numbers of the select horses at St. Lo and Du Pin, have exhibited 
in their conformation. The farmers, however, have begun to learn that four 
ill-formed aud bad conditioned colts execute less work in the spring, cost more 
to feed, and sell for less, than two good ones. 


The error of attention to the qualifications of the stallion alone is not peculiar 
to Norfnandy: the same stupid desire of obtaining a foal from a worn out, ill- 
framed mare, because she can do nothing hut breed, is very common among the 
smal! farmers of Ireland, who in so many respects, are similarly circumstanced 
with the Norman peasant. With persons of this class no good breed of horses 
can be expected : their mares, in all particulars, are too much restricted ; and 
wherever the system prevails of rearing horses with insufficient pasturage, and 
the practice of working two-year-olds continues, avery inferior animal must be 
the result. 

Suppose a legislative enactment, by the authority of which, all colts con- 
sidered unfit for reproduction were to be emasculated, the present motley, and 
in some respects defective, breed of Normandy would of course improve con- 
siderably; yet, if the qualities of the mare should still be held as unimportant, 
defects in the progeny would still exist. Good points are not less essential in 
the dam than in the sire, and in a country solicitous to effect an amelioration in 
the breed of horses, ard where the expense of importation necessarily prohibits 
a very extended introduction of superior mares, it is the interest of the farmers 
to breed only from the best mares which they have. M. Hotiel remarks, that 
foals inherit more of the upper parts of their form from the sire, and of the low- 
er from the dam ; aad he gives what he considers a proof of this, from obser- 
vations made un the produce of Pleasaat, a horse which had been at the hara of 
Du Pin, and subsequently became his own. It appears by a document present- 
ed by M. Regnaul de Vains, to the Association of Normandy, that the total 
number uf mares in 1823, in the sma!l arrondissement of Avranches, was 5545 
of ail ages, and that of those 299 were employed in rearing fuals. There were, 
two years ayo, in the same district 8780 mares, and 2100 foals, which fact shows 
how greatly the use of mares for general purpoces has increased. 

The horses of Normandy are a capita! race for hard work and scanty fare. I 
have never seen such horses at the collar, under the diligence, the post car- 
riage, the cumbrous and very heavy voiture ur cabriolet for ene or two horses, 
or the farm-cart. Tey are enduring and energetic beyond description; with 
their necks cut ‘o the bone they finch not; they put forth all their efforts at 
the voice of the brutal driver, or at the dreaded sound of his never-ceasing whip; 
they keep their condition when other horses would die of neglect and hard treat- 
ment. b 

A better cross for some of our horses cannot be imagined than those of Nor- 
many, provided they have not the ordinary failing, of too much length from the 
hock downwards, and a heavy head. It is very doubtful whether the infusion of 
much English blood among the Norman breed will be serviceable. I have seen 
many bad productions in conseyuence of this crossing, chiefly luss of weight 
and strength in those points where the slow draught-horse should excel. The 
good condition of ‘he principal French roads calls for propor.jonate activity and 
speed in the coach-horse, but while the coaches are of the present waggou kind 
and loaded without mercy, it 1s preposterous to attach to them horses oi a light 
frame, and for dragging a smaller carriage through the ruts and sloughs of 
cross-roads, or working in a team with oxen, the heavy hoofed horse, which will 
not sink irretrievably in a quagmire, is the best. The coach horse of old times 
seems to be the proper model while the coach itself remains unaltered; and the 
present stout, active, litle Norman cart horse is probably the best for farm work, 
and for the back loads which it too frequently bears. The want of proper ac- 
commodation for dams and their offspring in the litle farms in the nerth of 
France, is a great obstacle to rearing of foals; the milch cow, and the foal with 
her mother, are often lodged together in a mass of filth, and with a contraction 
of space which must be injur.ous to health, and the proper development of the 
frame. The wonder sometimes is, how a coit avoids knocking his head against 
the lintel of the stable door; and as it is often locked up with the working oxen 
in @ house heaped with fermenting manure, its continuance in health is surpris- 
ing. This system of domestic education, however, renders the Norman horses 
—and the same observation applies to all the northern provinces of France— 
very gentle and docile ; a kicking or vicious one is almost unknown there ; any 
person may pass in security in a fair at the heels of hundreds of them. They 
are treated, however, not with kindness, but with tyranny and cruelty from first 
to last; akick or a blow from their master settlesevery point with them ; they 
are complete slaves who dare not rebel, and their,owners in general have no de- 
gree of compassion for them. The reign of terror may be necessary where so 
many high spirited and violent sfall/:ons are the subjects of government ; but it 





j would appear as if the principle of cruelty, originating perhaps in the habit of} 
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reducing to subjection those and eften dangerous creatures, was influen- 
tial in the treatment of every kind of horse. 

Having already alluded to this subject, I shall not dwell upon it here, but 

merely give an instance unhappily in point. It is very common to put a small 
pony, in the outrigger fashion, alongside of a much larger animal in the shafts 
ofa heavy gig with a cumbrous head, for the conveyance of two or three tra- 

vellers ; ‘and in defiance of every rational expectation that the little horse should 
keep an equal pace with the other, and pull equally at the collar, he is expected 
to do so, and perpetually flogged in nine cases out of ten. I have remarked 

this kind of barbarity on one occasion during a drive from Avranches to Mont 

St. Michel, a journey which was intolerable to my feelings on that account,— 
The owner of the vehicle was the driver, and seemed to take pleasure in flog- 
ging a little grey mare, which he had coupled, in the fashion to which I alluded 
with a powerful horse. She appeared to me to puli keenly, and to exert all the 
little strength she possessed in dragging as briskly through mire, which in some 
places was axle-tree deep; but her ainfe ling master, except at rare intervals 
from deference to my expostulations, applied the lash to a raw which he had 
established on her back. Death happily relieved her from this odious tyranny 
in a few weeks afterwards, and I certainly rejoiced at hearing that her owner 
had been so deservedly punished for his brutality. I mention this from a coin- 
cident remark which | have met in “ Trollope’s Summer in Brittany,” where 
he mentions a journey which he made in a cabriolet, “dragged by one sleek 
and sturdy black horse in the shafts, assisted by a most miserable-looking, half 
starved grey, about a quarter the size of his big companion. The unfortunate 
supplement, ticd on with an old rope, shuffled along by the side of the off shaft; 

and though incapable of doing much towards drawing tke load, yet was of con- 
siderable use to his fat friend, the stalwart black, by taking all the flogging, 
thus serving also to illustrate the advantages of the division of labor.” In fine, 
humanity to their horses is not the characteristic of the Norman peasant, the 
whip is never out of his hand. From boyhood he learns the use of it ; his pride 
is to make his crack louder than another's; he practices at this perpetually - 
he is heard a mile off on a rdad, or from one end of a lozg street to anozher, tho’ 
his horse may be pulling to its utmost strength; the crack (I do not say the 

blow) continues unceasingly. If the urchin, or the man—who ought to haye 

some discretion—as he drives his team along, passes a horse which is Spirited 

under his rider, or one trying to steal a moment's sleep at the door of a public 
house, at which he may have been starving for hours, the whip is cracked to oc. 
casion mischief to the one, or terror to the other. The carter is not content 
with tormenting his own horses, he endeavors to annoy every other that comes 
in his way, so that the unfortunate animals rarely receive that compassion and 
care which the merciful man bestows upon the meanest of his domestic animals, 
It is gratifying to turn to the consideration of the horse under very different 

treatment. 

Inthe “Sketches of Normandy,” I remarked that the Gendurmes are the best 
mounted men in France, though in general the French cavalry of the line are 
not well mounted. Any one who has a tolerable correct noticn of the points of 
the horse, must immediately admit the truth of this remark, on viewing a troop 
of cavalry horses. Their long backs, sluggish heads, and heavy limbs, render 
many of them utterly unfit for active service and rapid movements ; how the 
riders can tolerate the rough pounding stamp of such animals as they are doom. 
ed to bestride, or excite them toa charging pace, appears inconceivable. Horses 
of the handsomest description are to be found in the stables of the Gendarmes; 
for though the supposed price of each horse is only 600 francs, they rarely cost 
less than 700 cr 800 francs. ‘The men must provide them et their own expense, 
either directly from their pockets, or by means of an advancement mace tu them 
on government authority, and repayable by monthly instalinents. .f the horse 








but little assistance from the arrondissement on which taxation rests for the pur- 
pose of supporting the Gendarmerie. There are in this fine force horses which 
in England would fetch from £100 to £150, as weight carriers in the field, or 
for private carriages. Those of the best description are bred in Normandy ; and 
but for the coarseness and heaviness of their head, they would be perfect mo- 
dels. Though they move about a good deal, they are always ridden ata slow 
pace, and conse quently last for many years. 

Until 1820, the Gendarmes bad the privilege of buying and selling their 
horses, the inspector being, of course, satisfied that they are always sufficiently 
mounted for service, but this very naturally led to a system which was unsol- 
dierlike and injurious to the service. Since that peiod they cannot sell or er- 
change their horses unless when retiring to private life. [t was obviously un- 
wise to place them at any time under the temptation of becoming horse-dealers ; 
but the plan of allowing them to please themselves in the selection of the horses 
which they are to ride (subject of course to the approval of a competent officer), 
#s judicious, gratifies their taste, or their pride, and identifies the horse and the 
master ina common bond of good understanding. There are many well con- 
structed stables for this force ; those which are contiguoous to the mawé at Av- 
ranches, are very good, the stalls being wide and weil boarded, ond the ceiling 
unusually lofty ; the ventilation, therefore, is excellent, and the condition of the 
horses shows that they are well kept. To each stall there is a small rack and 
manger, in the common English fashion. The rations to each horse is the 
same as the heavy cavalry allowance, viz :— 


CN cs cincinie PE Oe ere ee ae 10!b 
BU iss cee Sud sb SOE BG ccxe esse 10/b. per day 
NS eee ae Be eS  . wawe ems 10lb. 


The hay is divided into three portions, and served out at proper intervals; they 
eat a great deal of straw, and the rest serves for litter ; and, as tn our own Ca 
valry service, the regularity with which they are fed aad groomed, amply com- 


pensates upon their condition, for what a farmer would consider short allowance 
for his team. . 

* There are not, I believe, any Flemish forges in Normandy, as in some other 
parts of France, and the mode of shoeing which I have witnessed, while it en- 


sures the safety of the eperator, is very cruel to the aperalee. If a horse ts 
quiet, he is shod in the ordinary way ; but if he be in the lous: e unsteady 
or vicious, he has the twitch immediately put on his nose, and waen the hind 
legs are to be shod, each of them is tied up in turn from the fetlock to the tau, 
by a rope which (hitched round it) the smith holds, and as occasion requires, he 


draws up the leg to a greater or lesser height, according as the horse labors or 
kicks ; in short, the poor prute-is made to hold up its leg by its own tail. The 
assistant smith ties up the horse in the same way, if he has reason to appre- 
hend ditiiculty in shoeing the fore-legs, as the best security against a kick from 
behind; this is fair enough while the horse’s hind leg is on the ground, for 
while it rests there quietly no pain is inflicted, and its submission is thus ~ 
cured ; but the suspension of the leg from the tail, while the smuita pares the 


foot and puts on the shoe, must be distressing to the patient. ew horses, ! 
any, are so vicious by nature as to require this harsh treatment; it Is 2 waut 0! 
gentleness in the smith which causes a horse to resist what must always be 4 
very alarming operation to a young horse; if he be frightened at iirst, he re 
sists, and then, to save himself trouble, the smith treats him with severity which 
is never forgotten. ‘The next time he comes to the forge he trembles and pre- 
pares for increased resistance; an operation which is to be repeated every 


sy ge x ee q 
month of his life, and ought to be rendered easy and familiar, 1s thu made : 
source of suffering. The twitching of his nose and his tail becomes . ae 
of course, and the apprehension of his torture renders him at last stubborn ant 


violent. Had a system of soothing kindness been substituted, the stubborn- 
ness apprehended and complained of would probably never haye been mane 


fested. D. 





Farmers’ and Oreeders’ Depariient. 


WORK FOR NOVEMBER. as - 
Though this is the last month of autumn, it is one in which much | —_ and 
toil must be performed, as.it frequently has to bear a great deal that ougnt pr 
have been done in the preceding months. Such being the case, every farmer an 
planter should bestir himself, or at its termination he w.!! find, to his sorrow, 
that be has maay sins of omission to answer for; and that. instead of being 
able to attend exclusively to the business peculiarly belonging to Decemver, In 
that month, his time will be diverted between ‘its appropriate labors and much 
that he should have despatched in this month. ‘To avoid this concit on of things, 
which is always to be deplored, set to work in good earnest and get everything 
within your physical ability done that you can, and do wo, if you fail to accom- 
plish all that should be done, have to reproach yourself with a want of energy; 
or well directed iutenfions. Ps 
Let us then, by way of a remembrancer, direct your attention to a few of 
many things which you will have to attend to. To begin— 
‘ON THE FARM. ee 
Wheat.—As owing to the numerous rains we heve had during the mo = 
October, it is more than probable that many of our brethren have not beeu = 
to get their wheat in the ground, it may be proper to remind them, that 
sooner they do so, in this mouth, the better chance it wiil have to vegetate os 
gain such a root hold in the earth, as will enable it to withstand the ae 
and thawings of the winter. But while we say this, we would cme rae y 
had still better delay a few days longer, than commit their seed to Argh <4 a 
it is impossible to put earth in such condition into the most favorab A pete 
the reception of seed. Indeed, should the ground remain as wet as | wae ’ 
we believe it would be better to wait a fortnight than to sow the grain * Len 
clays in their present state. With Joams, where the ome ne Bat ~ 
predominant, the same danger of sodding does not exist, and the s 
cexfided to it in a much more moist state than with the former. 





dies by disease or by ordinary accident, the gendarine must replace him, with’ 
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him, and that an perfidy.. ql 
oldness, ey friend in surprise, “ you cannot know the man of whom 
=) by, 5 row ya . Burr, oncen iawyer in New York.” 


5 I alter my opinion for all that,” I remarked. “ { have never known. 


in an honest man’s head; and whatever may be his present 
wi pee { will venture the predictien, that he will yet be 


ye: beds Mr. J. to me, J had frequent reason to se ee 


such an ey 
eminence, 
;pown as 4 5 2 
‘er tim 
In gp Abia of the true character of Aaron Burr. ; , Octe 
frst impress. Vt., Sept., 1841. Democratic Review for Octoter. 
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BY MASTER HARRY. 





geld sports of the island of Ceylon have found few chroniclers, whilst 
~ of India have overstocked the market; nothing being easier now-a-days 
eae some literary-wise-inclined gentleman slightly endowed with a penny- 
arr senivs, to concoct any thing from a tiger hunt to a Hindoo funeral 
* sout ever having been guilty of straying beyond the sound of Bow bells. 
o nsidering its size, there are few places in the world where the sportsman 
- oriunities of enjoving himself amid such diversity of game, as in Ceylon. 
1s oP nometer may be rather higher than is altogether agreeab'e to an Euro- 
sip: tution, but Hodgson’s pale ale and a few other justly celebrated 
Pr eoctions,” do their utmost to make up for a few such trifling inconve- 
os, and they generally succeed. In September the whole population of 
; idea is generally to be found gathered together at Colombo for “ tha ra- 
es Yes, reader! even Ceylon boasts its yearly meeting of Arabs—cocktails 
 gers—and top-boots ; and a right merry time they make of it during that 
~ i sace week. Though we donot see Robinsons and Eclipses on the turf 
shere we make up for it in sky-races, balls, lotteries, and dinners, whicb are the 
al concomitants of the meeting. The races generally last a week. The 
~uje that run are very middling ; and the stakes any thing, from the “ Gover- 
vor's Cup” to a six-dozen-case of “ small beer.” 
“Hounds, the island can hardly be said to boast of, although, at no very distant 
soriod, there were some twelve couple of dogs kept, which used to show a 
"pta] moruing’s sport after red deer, but it is no riding country. A pass, with 
as pice of a few hundred feet en one side, and an almost perpendicular as- 
sont ou the other, being ‘‘ the line” if one were inclined to venture out of the 
vaien track. Jo and among the cinnamon gardens near Colombo, one may oc- 
sionally geta good course after a deer with greyhounds, but a person on foot 
snes gs much of the fun as One mounted. 
“We come, now, to that prince of sports, “‘ Elephant shooting,” for which this 
Jand isso celebrated. Toa person for the first time going single-handed 
wuinst the monarch of the forest, the excitement is indescribable. That a beast 
> such magnitude can be brought to the earth dead with one single ounce of 
metal, ig marvellous ; but I have seen it done several hundreds of times, or I 
night still be sceptical. Like all other sports of danger it losses its excitement 
when constantly pursued, and foolhardiness is too often the cause of a maimed 
mb or loss of life. There is now a gentleman in Ceylon who has killed no 
oss than eight hundred of these animals in single combat. I allude to Cap 
ain Rogers of the Ceylon Rifles, who is alive now to prove the fact. I hadthe 
sleasure of being stationed under his command in the jungle, where we had no 
companions but the beasts of the forest for two years, and the manner in which 
| have seew him lay six or eight out of a herd dead, in Jess than three minutes 
this is no idle fable, kind reader, many are alive to vouch its truth), was nv less 
neredible until seen, than astonishing when witnessed. The poor elephant shot 
ot Exeter Change, taking as many balls as a battalion of infantry would have 
done, might have been killed at a single shot, by any one who had served his 
apprenticeship in the jungles of Ceylon.. I will not inflict on the reader any 
particular adventure against these animals; others have done it before, and 
bers are left who can do it with a more graphic pen than mine, and who 
joubtless will, at some future time. The only part of the head where the ani- 
nal is vulnerable, is the hollow in the forehead above the root of the pro- 
oscis, anc in the hollow part of the temple just before the ear. The interior 
ithe head is a perfect honeycomb, and the skull at the vulnerable places 
| thicker than a five-shilling piece. [eaden balls are not nearly so safe 
or efficacious as those with pewter in them, which do not flatten; and this is a 
pece of advice I would counsel any future aspirant to fame in that pursuit to 
‘dllow. It may not be as harmless as pure lead to the barrel of the Mantor or 
Purdey ; but the elephants do not like it at all, and that, perhaps, is its chief 
recommendation. 

The elephants are generally found in herds, of from five or six to a hundred, 
ind when so found they are cowardly brutes, and will take more care te avoid 
uaokind than mankind them, A selitery fellow, a scamp turned out of a herd 
or misconduct, is the most awkward customer to mect. He never waits for 
ve atack, but comes down on yeu at once, and then a cool head and steady 
‘and are your Only means of keeping a whole skin. The experienced elephant 
‘outer vever gives his fire until the beast is within twelve or ‘fifteen feet of 

Nv ,urtof the body is mortal. The youngsters are easily caught after 
er mothers have been shot. ‘The pace at which the elephant runs ts tremen- 
I have seen upwards of 2 hundred of these creatures after being fired at. 
ut) simultaneously through a forest jungle like ea pack of hounds through 
“avling corn, bearing down trees, hedges, and every thing that opposed them 

‘so Many rushes, and with a-crash truly awful. Those that have tusks are 
enerally in point of numbers about one in two hundred, nor are they confined 
)male elephants. A tusker ie a fine catch for the sportsman, as a decent pair 
' ‘usks are worth thirty pounds. When no tusks are to be had, the tail of the 
‘mal is kept as a trophy, the thick bristles of which, when pelished, make 
‘acelets and other ornaments. A good day’s elephant shooting would well 
“ay any one the trouble of afour months’ voyage tu that island ; and next to 
“sport we must place elk shooting and deer stalking. The elk is very sel- 
“om met with, confining itself to the steepest and thickest wooded mountains, 
‘ut well repaying the sportsmen’s toil and fatigue, if he have energy and perse- 
“Taice enough to follow it to its strong holds. [I never shot more than one, 
‘ut | felt more pleasure in bringing down that noble creature than in shooting 
“y eephants, even though I had the mortification of losing hima, not from his 
““ogwalked off after being shot, but from heving shot him.in a place where 

oot but an elk’s would venture upon. Long experience io the sport, which 

“¢give @ mana strong and steady head to follow his quarry over the rocks 
~* precipices, must make it. noble sport; bet I never could venture higher 
“an the mein topgallant crosetrees without feeling giddy, consequently should 
“te a bad. chamois or elk hunter. ~ 

“8 ted deer, spotted deer, “et id genus omnc,” are found in great quantities 
~ “ver the island, and afford mach fun, either with dogs, or in stalking them 
_“40e plains in the long lemon grass. I prefer coursing them with grey- 

‘ads ; they give one a glorious burst over a flat at a racing pace, but 
“too killing to last long. You see them in immense herds all over the 

“(Many parts of which resemble large boundless parks left to xuin,—trees 
8 anted at intervals in suck order as if a master hand of art bad been en- 
‘c“/\0 their arrangement, while tanks of water here and there resemble the 
2 8 English domain. {t is in places of this kind that the deer are 
~ J 0 be met with in the morning early and again in the evening ; m the 
;, we they take to the thick covers, to avoid the scorching heat of the sun. 
_M out of bed at 5 a.m, saddle your nag, and ancouple the greyhounds, 
«you do not return with a glorieus appetite to breakfast, and live on venison 
"8 88 you like, it must be your own fault. There is one very dangerous 
~{2r the dogs, it is called the hog deer, and carrying two large tusks like the 

’ boar, has little difficulty in ripping open a dog’s sxles. ; 

,,, ee lost adog in these forests i@ an extracrdinazy way, which { think 
. “houce. Aferahard morniag’s coursing, { eaw one of my doge a 
_‘*sead fall with a ery as ifdead. {at once concluded he had fallen a vic- 
.... 008 deer, but on riding up to him and dismountisg I found him lying 
00 fet from a poreupine with a quill driven right through his body be- 
“ re shoulder, This I tried to pull out, but was unable, so great was the 
~ SY Whiek it was propelled. It would certainly have gone through a man’s 
* tad it bees thrown in an upward direction. This satisfied me that a por- 
tier Net only shoot his quills, but that he can do so with sufficient force 
pak , ‘Hem act as his defence agains’ any animal. , 
b2ylon deer make most exeerably coarse venison, and are only accepta 

ts denizen of the jungle, who is lucky if he can get any thing else. 

on 8 Made the most of it, however, for master, by currying it, that spe- 
wer for making any thing eatable. ; 
sistas great quantity of bears along the coast from Trincomalee to 
~ ty lee. These fellows are any thing but pleasant opponents, and are 
.. y. Spatched, their heads being too small to make one’s aim certain. 
», , J best way of putting them hors de combat is the method adopted by 
ae colonel, who tells his story as follows (ciedat Judeus). He 
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_ 0g from the mess-room to his own bungalow, during the smail hours 
ne, itd had taken the precaution of putting a bottle of brandy out of 
sms, wes in his pocket for the pu of better enjoying his cheroot be 
ss 18 ‘nto bed, when one of these interesting bruins waylaid and attacked 
7 4 Oubt with a view of sharing, if not appropriating to himself, the bottle 

““Y. However, whether this was his motive for the unprovoked assault 
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it struck the colonel that it might come to an unpleasant termination if he did 
not extricate himself. Weapon, or knife even, he had none. What was to be 
done? In a lucky. moment he remembered the bottle of brandy in his cdat- 
pocket, and having an arm at Mberay; be caught the bottle by the neck, and 
striking the bear a smart blow across the nose, the bottle was smashed, and the 
liquid saturating poor Brain's face and streaming into his eyes, made him roar 
with agony.and let go his hold to make as speedy a retreat as he could without 
the use of his optics. The colonel got off and enjoyed his cheroot minus the 
brandy, and never was attacked by another bear afterwards. 

I have shot a great many of these poor animals, but always looked upon it as 
a useless destruction of life, as they are harmless creatures generally. I cer- 
tainly did not then know what capital hams < made, or the case might have 
been different. They are about the size of a bull-dog, and their color black and 
tan. The tongue is excellent when cooked as we do the common tongues, and 
the skin makes a very handsome trophy. 

Now for buffalo shooting, which ought to have come before. as in point of 
danger it takes the lead of even elephant shooting. These savage brutes are to 
be found all over the island in herds, but more especially about the north-east 
part, where they swarm, lying in the tanks all day with their heads only out of 
water. When these brutes charge one, it is impossible to get a fair shot at 
them, as they hold their heads horizontally, and show only their noses; the 
chest is a very uncertain place, as it 1s ten to one that you but hit the shoulder- 
bones on either side of the heart. Behind the shoulder a bali kills them at once, 
but this shot is not easily obtained unless you have a person with you, that you 
can depend on, who being stationed a few yards on your right or left can deliver 
his fire while the animal is rushing headlong at you; and in turn when he is 
charged, you have the same advantage of fluoring the brute, and thereby ob/ig- 
ing your friend! It is not every one who would willingly trust the chance of 
losing his life to his fgiend’s correctness of aim, even were he a Captain Ross. 
I once saw a native who was out with me killed by one of these animals. One 
toss of the beast’s head did it. The horn catching him in the abdomen tore 
him open as if it were done by a knife. In general when they kill a person, 
they never leave hiin until they tear and trample him to pieces. However, it 
was done in this instance, for I had the satisfaction of revenging tha Nigger's 
death two minutes afterwards. The elephangs are most savage wretches, after 
they have victimized a man they tear him limb from limb. Major Haddock, of 
the 97th regiment, was killed by oue, and not two ribs left together, the arms 
and legs were pulled out by the sockets, and the whole body torn to atoms ; his 
death must have been fear{ul. Since that oceurrence I have lost one of my 
best ‘riends in Ceylon. His gun missed fire when he pulled the trigger within 
about ten feet of the elephant, when it caught him by its proboscis, knelt on 
him, and being a tusker, thrust its tusk through my poor friend's body, killing 
him on the spot, but not tearing him to pieces. The beast only lived a week 
afterwards—hearing of the occurrence, two gentlemea went in pursuit of the 
elephant. They had no difficulty in fiuding him, being well-known by the 
natives of the neighboring village ; and they had the gratification of avenzing 
the life of my friend by taking that of the beast. I would nevertheless rather 
meet twenty elephants than five buffaloes—besides there is not even a trophy 
to be got from a dead buffalo except the horns, and oue may buy them in any 
village in Ceylon for a load of powder and shot. 

There are very few cheetahs, and no tigers in Ceylon. Capital hare-shooting 
all over the island, and splendid wild-pig shooting in many parts. It would 
amount to felony to shoot one of these animals in a hog-hunting district in India 
A man had better shoot a fox at home; but having uo “ pig stickers” in Ceylon. 
we kil! the impure beasts as we best can. They are found in large herds, of 
several hundreds at the jungle side, early in the morning and late in the even- 
ing, “* pig-feeding time.” After having taken means to prevent their retreat to 
the jungle, let each person, the more the merrier, mount his pony and give them 
chase. When they hear you pressing hard on thei: heels in the open, they stop 
and form square as regularly as infantry ; then dismounting, you give them a 
volley with four or six barrels each, the natives, carrying your spare guns, keep- 
ing up with the ponies without difficulty. After the volley, away go the un- 
happy porkers, again and again form sqnare aud die ‘‘game,” and so on until 
the surviving “ remnant” take refuge in the jungle. 

These fellows do a great deal of mischief, and are moreover very fair eating, 
particulaily after a two or three hours’ burst, the chase giving you an appetite, 
and making the ‘ cheps” teuder at the same time. 

The gaudy pea-fow! is here found in all its native glory ; and though, as a 
sport, pea-fowl shooting is generally thought little of, [ consider it quite equal 
to pheasant shoetiag. These beautiful birds are generally found in the open 
plains, and the best plan of shooting them is with a ball, having a barrel of No. 
3 shot in reserve, in case the ball dves not take effect ; ou being fired at they 
walk off to the skirts of the jungle and conceal themselves in the bushes. A 
spaniel, however, will easily spring them, when you kave a capita! shot—they 
wil sometimes tun for an inmense distance, and at a rate that would puzzle a 
dog to keep up with them. They are very coarse eating, but their beautiful 
plumage will repay the trouble ef going after them. Their tails vary from five 
to eight feet io th. Now and then a person by great chance may find one 
perched on some stunted tree, and get close enough, without much manmeuvring, 
to take a pot shot at him. The best way of cooking the pea-fowl is making a 
soup of them, adding a hare and various et ceterae to give it a relish. 

he jungle-fow! abound al! over the island, but without dogs there is no pos- 
sibility of making these birds leavethe thick underwood of the jungle except by 
adecoy. This has often been found to answer. Look out for a small open 
space In the jungle, ard having there tethered a tame cock, ensconce yourself 
quietly within the jungle, and on the decoy’s crewing, you will hear him an- 
swered from all sides. Tke crowing comes nearer and nearer, until one fellow, 
more audacipus than the rest, walks into the space, and offers himself a victim 
to your aim. This spurt is very good faa, althoagh such poaching: work may 
appear but tame to the reader. These birds help in no small degree to adorn 
the sportsman’s table; they are by far preferable to the barn-deor fowl, and 
possess a delicious game flavor ; the hen is very superior to the cock-bird. 

Partridge-shooting is good in many parts of Ceylon; these birde frequently 
perch on trees in that part of the world, to the great astonishment of the 
“ griffin” Englishman. They are very seldom seen in coveys, and are not much 
larger than an English snipe, nor are they very geod for the table. Sauipe shoot- 
ing may be hed in abundance, indeed so plentiful are they, that you can purchase 
them in the country bazaers for a few pence a-piece from the natives, who kill 
them by knecking them dewn, when on the ground, with sticks. Sovery tame 
are they, and so close do they jie, that you must vften nearly step on the bird 
before it will rise. I have myself, though never considered a very first-rate 
shot, killed forty couple of these birds in a morning, having frequently killed 
three at a shot, and having seen wisps of fifty together at least—they make most 
excellent stews and superb curries. 

We have now come from the elephant to the snipe, but there is yet one other 
of the feathered race about a quarter the size of the snipe, and the most aeli- 
cious bird that flies ; I allude to the ortolan. These are found in the interior 
of the island in flocks of thousands, and | have known sixty-four to be k‘lled at 
a shot, with snipe and duck-skot mixed. Their fame in the culinary department 
is too well-known to require any description from me, and I pity the person who 
cannot make an excellent dinner on some fifty of these little delicacies, washed 
down with a bottle of iced “la rose”’ claret. a 

{ will now bring my paper to a close with quail-shovting. This is undoubt- 
edly the most difficult snooting of any—the bird flying invariably in a zig-zag 
direction, and much quicker than the suipe. They are seldom found in besiev 
in the island, and one bird is scarcely worth a whole load of powder and shot ; 
that being a most invaluable article in the centre of the jungle, and always at a 
premium. ; 

By the foregoing pages it will be seen, that the person must indeed be fasti- 
dious who cannot satisfy his appetite for sport in the island of Ceylon ; and on 
the many happy days passed in those jungles, I for one look back with pleasure 
mingled with regret, that | shall never see them more. 

New Sporting Magazine, for October, 1841. 


“A Lion cared by a Dreamer.” 

It happened on one occasion, & short time previous to our arrival among this 
tribe, that a young Boschman, in hunting a troop of zebras, had just succeeded 
is wounding one of them with an arrow, when a lion sprang out of an op; osite 
thicket, and showed a decided inclination to dispute the prize. The Boschman 
luckity being near a tree, dropped his arms, and climbed for safety without a 
moment’s delay to an apper branch. The lion having atlowed the wounded ze- 
bra to pass on, now turned his whole attention towards the perching huntsman, 
and walking round and round the tree, he now and then growled, and looked up 
at him rather unpleasantly. At length the lion lay down at the foot of the tree, 
and kept watch all night Towards morning, sleep overcame the hitherto wake- 
ful Boschnan, and he dreampt that he had fallen into the lion’s mouth. Start- 
ing from the effects of bis dream, he lost his seat, and tumbling from the high 
prauch on which be had been reposing, came squash down upon the lion’s ribs. 
The monster not being at ail prepared for assaults of this description, bolted off 
with a tremendous roar, and the Boschman lust no time in taking tv his heels 
in the opposite direction, scarcely believing the ¢vidence of his senses. 

Sir J. Alexander's Discoverie’s in Southern Africa. 


Equcstrian Lamplighter.—On Wednesday evening last, says the Hereford 
Patriot, we wituessed the novel epectac'e described in the title of this para- 
graph. One of the mev whe officiate as city lamplighters had mownted a 
norse, and with rorch in hand was riding through the streets at a furious rate, 
making a short call at every lamp-post, and leaving his fiery card at the top of 
each He did not get off once in hie entire route, and yet he has 
stopped frequently to a-light. 
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THE ROUTIER. 


It wanted an hour or two perhaps of sunset, on a lower; 
when a smail group of men and horses were assembled on ap cle naey ming 
commanding an extensive view of the country, which at that period = _ 
covered by unbroken forest ; although a large and scemin ly enalbts morn 
road could be seen at intervals, for a distance of many miles, with con and 
there the dark Square outlines of achurch-tower, or of some castellated mansi 
distinctly visible above the trees, among which the causeway wandered desta ‘ 
All else was wild and savage. The huge beech-forest, a portion of the om 
wood of Ardennes—which, little circumscribed in that day of its limits se 
scribed by the greet Roman, swept off in solid masses to the eastward to join 
beyond the Rhine the vaster solitudes of the Hercynian forest—clothed ot. 
hill and hollow or many a league around with dense and shadowy napliiede. 
Except the live of road, and the scattered buildings, and here and there a wreath 
of smoke curling up blue and ghostly in the distance, above some sylvan hamlet 
or small borough town, nothing could be discovered even to the misty ill-de fined 
horizon, but one vast sea of wavin branches, now tinged with the first sol emn 
tints ofautumn. The knoll, which had been occupied by the party grouped around 
its summit as a post of observation, was admirably adapted for that purpose ; 
rising abruptly from the top of a gentle hill, to the height of at least two hundred 
feet, and being the only elevation of the kind for many a league of distance 
The top of it was bare, and covered with thin grass sprouting up scantily from 
the crevices of the sandstone rock which composed it, but the sides were well 
clothed with luxuriant coppice, high enough to conceal the head of the tallest 
man, and very intricate and tangled. Immediately round its base the high-road * 
wheeled, after ascending the gentle slope on the eastern side, and was soon jost 
to view in the deep wooded valley to the westward, 


Pia group pric occupied this station consisted of four armed men with 
2 ; es a monk, as he appeared from his gray frock and tonsured 
head, mounted upon a sleek, well-favored mule. The principal personage of 
the party was one well meriting from his appearance, for it was singular in the 
extreme, a brief description. He was above six feet in height, and gaunt al- 
most to méagerness, but with extremely broad, square shoulders, and arms of 
disproportionate length, terminating in huge bony hands. His face was even 
more remarkable than his person, and his accoutrements and dress perhaps ex- 
ceeded both. He had a very high but narrow forehead, ploughed deeply by the 
lines of fierce and fiery passions. His deep-set eye—(for he had but one, the 
left having been utterly destroyed by a wound, the scar of which, severing the 
eyebrow near the insertion of the nose, seamed his whole cheek, and might be 
traced by a white line far through the thick and matted beard which clothed 
his chin and jaw)—gleamed out with a sinister and lurid glare from beneath his 
shaggy, overhanging brow. His nose had been of the keenest aquiline, high, 
thin, and well shaped; but its bridge had been broken years before by a cross- 
cut which had completely severed it, and which, though skilfully healed, had 
left a strange and disfiguring depression. His mouth, as far as could be judged 
from the vast crop of moustache and beard which covered all the lower half of 
his countenance with a tangled mass of red grizzled hair, was well cut, bold, 
and decided,—but the whole aspect of the man was strangely repulsive and 
disgusting. There was an air of reckless and undaunted courage, it is true, 
stamped on his scarred and weather-beaten features ; but it was their sole re- 
deeming trait,—and it, too, was so mixed up and blended with effrontery, and 
pride, and cruelty, and brute licentiousness, that it was lost and obscured, ex- 
cept when it would flash out at rare intervals in time of deadly peril, and banish 
for a moment by its brightness the cleuds of baser passions. His dress had been 
in the first instance a splendid suit of complete tilting armor of the most pon- 
d rous description ; but many parts of it had been lost or broken, and replaced 
by athers of inferior quality and construction. Thus while he still retained the 
corslet and plastron with the gorget and vantbraces of fluted Milan steel, painted, 
to suit the caprice of the wearer, of a deep blood-red, his cuishes, and the 
splents which protected his leg from his knee downward, were of plain Flemish ~ 
iron, once brightly polished, but now sordid and defaced with rust and recent 
blood-stains. His head was covered by a heavy casque, with cerveilliere ard 
avantaille of steel, of a different construction from his breastplate, but like it: 
lacquered with dark crimson, and throwing a dreadfal and unnatural reflection 
from its raised visor over a face which needed no additions to render it in the 
last degree appalling. He had an iron chain across his shoulders instead of a. 
baldric, to which was attached a long two-edged sword. The belt about his- 
waist was filled with knives and daggers of every shape and size ; and pitched 
into the ground beside his horse, a powerful and active charger, with a steel 
demipique and an axe slung at the saddlebow, but unencumbered by defensive 
armor, stood his long lance with its steel head and ciimson pennon. He had 
gauntlets on his hands, and spurs npén-his heels, but they were no the gilded. 
spurs of knighthood, nor was there any plume or crest on bis burgonet, nor any 
bearings on the plain blood-red shield which hung about his neck. The other three 
armed persons, who stood a little way aloof, were ordinary men-at-arms of the 
period, ruffianly-luoking fellows enough, and with none of that gallant and 
spirited demeanor which marked the chivalric soldier of the day. They were. 
powerful athletic men, however, strongly and completely, though variously, 
armec—one with the corslet and steel bonnet, brassards and taslets, of a well- 
appointed trooper—one with the haaberk and mail-hose which were becoming 
at that time somewhat obsolete—and the third in a brigantine or shirt of light 
chain-armor on the body, his limbs protected by the usual defenccs oi plate, 
and his head by a stout iron morion. They all wore broad-swords and long 
lances, and several daggers in their belts; besides which they had each a long 
bow and a sheaf of arrows at hisback. Their horses were stuut, active animals, . 
in good cenditiva, though somewhat low in flesh, and the whole appearance, both. 
of men and beasts, although decidedly irregular, was soldierlike and serviceable. 
The priest, who sat upon his mule chatting sociably with the leader of the 
par:y, was a round oily-looking little figure, with a soft sneering smile, and a 
twinkle of marvellous shrewdness in his quick, dark eye ;—altogether, how- 
ever, he was as unclerical looking a personage as ever drew a cowl over a 
tonsored head, and it is probable at least that had his garments been subjected 
to a close scrutiny, some most unpriestlike appendages might there have been 
encuuntered. 
‘Well, Priest—well! well!"—said the red leader, interrupting him impa- 
tiently, in the middle of a prolix description,—* but what said Talebard ?” 
“Talebard Talebardin,’’—answered the little monk, pompously,—‘' sent 
greeting to the Rouge Batard, znd prayed that he would give him the rencontre, 
with as many men and horses as he can make, at the stone cross in the back- 
wood near Braine la-leud, on the third morning. It seems he hath got tidings 
of a strong castle, weakly guarded, with a fair chaielaine within, and store of 
wealth to boot. Her lord hath ridden forth to join John Lackland at Mire- 
poix !” 
“* By God’s head, and I will,”—returned the other, “ and there is little time 
enough to spare. The third morning—may the fiend else receive me !—is to- 
morrow. Ho!—Jean Lenoir—draw your belt tight, and mount your trotting 
gelding, and ride for life to Wavre on the Dy le, Bras-de-fer must be there, ere 
this, wth thirty lances,—spare not for spurring, and bid bim bring his men up 
with all speed, and meet me at the broken bridge! You know the place—be- 
gone! I look for you ere midn'ght.” 

* But, my fair son and penitent,” interposed the monk, ‘ how, if we spare 
Lenoir, shall we be ab!e to deal with the goodly company of merchants, and 
win the pre'ty demoiselles I told you of, and the rich sumpter-mules !—we shal! 
be but three men-at arms, and they have four armed serving men !” 


‘‘ Jean must go, monk,” the other answered sharply,—‘ Jean must go, and 
forthwith, by God! but he shall leave his bow and shafts with you, and you 
shall strip the gray frock off, and don the cold iron, as you have done before !— 
But were the demoiselles so Jovely !” ; 

«Else may I never more kiss ruby lips, or drain a foaming flagon,” 2nswered 
the worthy monk, stripping off, as he spoke, his gray frock, and showing eimself 
dressed in a suit of close fitting chamois leather, with a light jazeran, or coat- 
of-mail, covering all his pody, and a belt round his waist, well stored with po- 
niards and stilettoes. In a moment or two he had rolled up his clerical dress, 
and deposited it in a little wallet fastened to the crupper of his saddle ; from 
which, after a moment's fumbling, he brought out a strong pot-helmet of black 
iron. With this he speedily covered his shaven crown, and taking the bow and 
quiver, which the trooper resigned to him as he spurred his horse down the side 
of the hill, appeared in a style far more suitable to his real profession than he 
had done before the alteration of his dress. 

Scarcely had he finished his pre rations, before, castin his eye down the 
road to the eastward, he exclaimed—* Now, by the good Saint Martio !—here 
come the knaves. Look here, Messire! here, over that big chestnut, you ma 
perceive the fluttering of their garments down in the valley of the stream { e 
have no time to spare—they will be here within ten minutes.” 

“Right, by our lady !—right, monk !”—eried the Rouge Batard,—* and for 
your tidings you shall choose you a paramour, as soon as I am served—” 

“Not so, by God!” interrupted one of the others ; ‘it is my turn this bout, 
—the unfrocked priest gets ever in the luck on’t. When we took Ferte-sous- 
Jovarre, last Whitsua'ide, the brightest eye and the rosiest cheek of the lot 
fell to our confrere Benedict !” Sa 
“Look sharp, lad—look sharp, André"—returned the chief, with acinianes 
glare of his si.gle eye, and a malignant sneer,—* lest instead of red lips, = 
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white arms to clasp your neck, you find a hempen knot to grace it—for by 
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God that nile you, dispute one other word of mine, and you shall swing for it! 


To horse! to horse !”—he added, seeing that his reproof was effectual, and that 
no further admonitions were required. “ You, monk, lead André and Le Balar- 
fré down to the thicket just below the angle of the road at the hill foot. The 
moment they come, give them a flight of arrows, and see you make sure of the 
men-at-arms. t each into the face, under the eyeball, if you may ; and 
then charge, sword in hand, and shout our warcry. I will be with you on the 
word. Away !—be steady—sure—and silent !”” 

Not a word more was needed ; the pricst and his companions scrambled down 
into the road, and rode off as quickly as was consistent with complete silence, 
while he who was called the Rouge Batard led his horse slowly down the side 
of the steep knoll; and, having reached the road just as bis followers disap- 
peared round an abrupt turn of the causeway, tightened his girths carefully, and 
sprang into the saddle without putting hand to mane or foot to stirrup, his horse 
standing motion'ess the while as acarved statue. Settling himself firmly in his 
demipique, he lowered the vizor over his hideous features, loosened his broad- 
sword in its scabbard, and, seeing that the battle-axe which was suspended at 
the saddle-bow was ready to his grasp, laid his long lance into its rest, and, 
keeping the point elevated, walked his horse gently down the sandy road. 


His’seat was firm and graceful; his hand light, delicate, and easy ; and as 
the noble animal which bore him curvetted down the gentle slope, despite 
the singular color of his harness, its want of complete uniformity and neat- 
ness, and the ruffianism of his whoie appearance, it could not be denied that he 
-vas an accomplished horseman, and altogether a showy, martial-looking sol- 
dier. 

In a few moments he reached the spot where he had placed his ambuscade, 
and halted. It was indeed a place adapted for the purpose—the road, which 
here was perfectly level. ran between almost impervious thickets of hazel, ash 
and alders, much interlaced with creepers, and wild briars ; and was overhung 
with timber-trees, so that at noonday it was ever twilight there ; and in the early 
evening, profound derkness. The causeway at this point, turned suddenly, di- 
rectly at right angles, so that of two parties travelling in Opposite directions, 
neither could see or suspect the approach of the other till they were in close 
contact ; and here, well knowing that his men lay in the thicket close before 
him, the Routier halted with his lance in the rest, and eye, ear, heart, on the 
alert, ready to dash in on the travellers at the first signal of the robber priest. 
His horse, endowed as it would seem with an instinctive knowledge of what 
was in the wind, did not so much as champ its bits, much less paw up the ground, 
or neigh, or whinny. Not a sound was to be heard in the wooded defile except 
the hoarse cooing of a distant wood pigeon, the wild, laughter-like scream of 
the green-headed woodpecker, and the tinkling gurgle of a little rivulet which 
crossed the road some fifty yards below. 

The company which was eproseting, and which had been accurately recon- 
noitered by the priest during their noontide halt at the little village of Merk- 
Braine, consisted of no less than twelve individuals, beside a long train of sump- 
ter-mules loaded with costly merchandise. First rode, well-mounted on stout 
black Flemish horses, four of the ordinary armed servants or retainers of the 
day, dressed in strong doublets of buff leather, with morions and breastplates, 
and heavy halberds in their hands, and long swords girded on their thighs. Close 
upon these came three persons, the principals evidently of their party, riding 
abreast ; and as it would seem engaged in earnest conversation. He on the riglit 
hand side was a tall, portly figure, with a broad b ow and handsome features; 
but his hair was already tinged with many a streak of gray, and the deen lines 
of thought and care upon his cheek and forehead told as distinctly as words 
would have done, that he had spent long years amid the toils and trials of the 
world; and that two-thirds at least of his mortal course had been run through 
whether for good or evil. Next to him curbing lightly a beautiful Spanish jen- 
net, there rode as lovely a girl as ever man’s eyes lovked upon. Still in her 
early youth, there was no staia, no blight of sin or passion on her sweet innocent 
features; her full black eye danced with an eloquent and lightsome mirth, and 
there was a continual smile upon her ripe ruby lips; her form was tall and slen- 
der, yet exquisitely rounded in all its flowing outlines; and so symmetrically 
full, that her young, glowing bust might have been chosen for a sculptor’s mo- 
del. As near to her upon the left as he could guide his eager horse, hanging on 
every word she uttered, as though his soul were balanced on the low soft sound, 
and gazing into her eyes with an impassioned, earnest tenderness, was a fine, 
noble looking youth of twenty five or twenty-six years; handsomely clad in a 
pourpoint of morone colored velvet, with a rapier by his side, and a richly mount- 
ed ponard in his girdle. These were again followed by two serving-women, 
fair, baxom-looking lasses, with the dark eyes and rich complexion of the sunny 
south, and an old steward, or major-omo, riding unarmed beside them. The 
train was brought ap by two common grooms, or serving-men, without any wea- 
pons, either offensive or defensive, driving a string of laden mules, the whole 
forming the retinue, as the quick eye of the Routier’s emissary had not failed 
to detect, of a rich Flemish merchant, travelling with his family and chattels 
coward the capital of France. 

Just as they neared the lurking-place of the banditti, the fair girl raised her 
e}e3 to the fast darkening heaven, and a slight shiver running through her graceful 
form, ‘ Uncle,”’ she said addressing the elder rider, ‘‘ I would we were at our halt- 
ing-place for the night. I know not why it is—for never did I feel aught like it 
before—but there comes over me a secret dread and horror, as I look out into 
these dreary woods, and see the shadows of approaching night darkening the gi- 
ant trees. Ts there no peril here?” 

‘None, my girl,” replied the portly burgher,—‘*‘ no peril, or I would not have 
exposed you to it. That fierce marauder, Talebard ‘Talebardin, as he calls him- 
self, and his more barbarous assuciate, the Red Bustard, have marched away, as 
I learned beyond alt doubt, ere we crossed the frontier, to join the bad King 
Joha,;at Mirepoix, where he is even now in arms against his brother's son. And 
the great Philip, as I hear, is hurrying hitherward with such a train of banner- 
ets and barons as has made al! the roads as secure as the streets of Paris. But 
owe will trot on, for the night is darkening, end we have four leagues yet to tra. 
verse ere we reach Braine-la God ef heaven! what have we here ?” 

His last words were caused by a fierce and discordant yell from the thicket, 
accompanied by the simultaneous twang of three bow-strings, and the deadly 
whistling of the gray goose shafts ; and almost instantlv,—before, indeed, the 
words had well left his lips,—three of the four men-at-arms fell headlong tu the 
earth, each shot into the face with a barbed arrow, and, after a few seconds’ 
struggle, lay cold and senseless as the cloJs around them. The remaining 
trooper set spurs to kis horse, and drove furiously forward accompanied by the 
chargers of his slain companions, which, freed from all restraint, and ma! with 
terror, tossing their heads aloft, and yerking out their heels, dashed diverse into 
the deep forest. 

What has occupied many Hines to relate, occurred almost with the speed of 
light ; aud while the long ear piercing shriek yet quivered on the lips of Mar- 
guerite Beaufoy, her uncle snatched her bridle-rein, and patting spurs to his 
own harse, strack into a furious gallop, crying, ‘‘ Ride, ride! for life! for life! 
—we are waylaid—God aid us!” But as he die so, from the thicket forth 
charged Le Balafié and his companion, followed by the pretended monk. Cut- 
ting into the middle of the train they separated the younger merchant from his 
fair cousin and ‘his father, rode down the old steward, and one attacking the 
youth, sword ‘in hand, while the others coolly cut down and stabbed the un- 
armed séfvifors, were masters of the field in five minutes’ space. For a mo- 
ment or more it seemed as though the first fugitives were about to essape—for 
they had already interposed a considerable space between themselves and the 
roffians, and:were just wheeliog round the angle of the wood, when full in front 
rose the appalling war-ery, well known by fame through every province of fair 
France, “ Ha! ha! Sainet Diavle pour le Rouge Batard!""—and, as the awful 
sound smote on the ears of the trembling voyagers, a scene of no less terror 
presented itself to their eyes, the fearful form of the Red Routier charging in 
ful! career against their servant, who scarce had power to wield his halberd, so 
utterly had terror overcome his heart and palsied his strong arm. One instant 
—one loud, and thundering crash, with a wild cry of mortal anguish rin; ing 
above the clang and clatter—and the short strife was over. Man and horse 
rolled m the dust, one to rise no more, and still with lance unbroken and in 
rest, its point and pennon reeking with the hot life blool, the Rouge Batard 
came oa.» But ashe came, he saw that ali strife was over, excepting the pro- 
tracted strugg'e between Le Balefré ani the young lover. He jerked his lance 
Up quickly; when its kead wes within a foot of the elder merchant’s breast; and 
curb d his charger up so suddenly that he stood motionless, thrown alinost on 
his haunches. scarce a yard distant from the Spanish jennet of the unhappy Mar. 
guerite. “Hold your hands !—all!” he shouted, “ Hear you me not, Le Bala- 
fré! Hold: your hands, man! And you, Sir Fool, down with your silly sword, 
before worse come of it! | Sweet lady, [ salute you,” he continued * By God, 
bul thou art wondrous fair, and wer:hy to be, as thou shalt, ere long, the world- 
famed mistress of Le Ruuge Batard. You, sirs,” he went on speaking very 
rapidly, addressing the merchants, “down from your horses, ot: the instant! 

Point out to'these good men the costliest and least bulky of your wares, yield 
up your pursesand your jewels, and seeing we have lost no blood, we will be 
merciful to-day, a suffer you to go at large, reserving to ourselves your demoi- 
selles, whom, by the spirit of Thender, we will console right worthily.” 

“ Thatthou shalt never do, dog!” cried the young man, aiming with the 
words a tre blow at the head of the Routier. Sparks of fire flashed 

fron the di e of the Red Bastard, and his head was bent forward al- 





_ most to the saddle-bow ; but ere his bold assailant could repeat the blow he had 


set spurs to his charger, and, letting fall his own lance, seized the youth by the 
throat with the tremendous gripe of his gauntlet, and, throttling en for +f mo- 


“ment savagely, lifted him clear out of the saddle, and hurled him to the earth 


with such violence that he lay stunned and motionless. “Take that,” he 
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deign not to accept ou~ mercy, by Heaven, you shall fare the worse of it. Hold 
my horse, monk,” he added, as he lea to the ground, and stood u> to the 
prostrate youth. ‘ Who is that ng there?” he exclaimed, as a faint ex- 
clamation of pain reached his ear, from the old steward, who, sorely bruised ad 
shaken by his fall, was just recovering his senses. ‘‘ Par-dieu! I cannot hear 
myself think forthe noise. Jump down from your horse, Le Balafré, and cut 
his throat at once—cut it close under the jaws, down to the back-bone; that 
will stop his cursed clamor; and then come hither with your knife.” 

The brutal mandate was executed in an instant, despite the feeble struggles 
of the old man, and the screams of the servant girls, who were so near the 
wretched being that his blood literally spirted over their feet and the hems of 
tneir dresses ; and then, bearing the deadly instrument, a huge double-edged 
knife, with a blade of ahand’s-breadth, and two feat in leng*h, still reeking 
with the evidence of slaughter, the scarred and savage ruffian approached his 
chief, who, with his vizor raised, stood perfectly unmoved and calm, contem: 
plating his victi as with an air of quiet, easy satisfaction. The man looked at 
him for a sign, and he replied to the look—‘* Wait! wait a little while! he is 
coming to—and it were pity he should die without feeling it!” 

“Oh God! oh God!—be merciful—spare him, thou man of blood—spare 
him, and I will bless thee—pray for thee—love thee! yea! bribe thee to the 
deed of mercy, with all that I hold on earth!” exclaimea the lovely Margue- 
rite, flinging herself from her horse before his knees, and clasping them in agony 
as she grovelled at his feet ; while her uncle heaped offer upon offer of ransoms, 
that on a foughten field would have bought dearly an Earl’s freedom. 

‘« By all that’s holy,” answered the brute, “but thou art wondrous beautiful !” 
—and with the words he raised her from the ground, and held her for a mo- 
ment’s space at his atm’s length, gazing with a critical eye into her pale but 
lovely face ; then drawing her suddenly near him, he clasped her to his breast 
in the closest embrace, and pressed a long, foul kiss on her reluctant lips. 
‘Thou art most wondrous fair, and thy lip is as soft and fragrant as a rosebud! 
I would do much to earn the love of one so beautiful; but thou hast nothing, 
sweet one, wherewith to bribe me, save thine own person, and that is mine al- 
ready, as thou shalt learn ere long! Cease thy absurd, unmeaning prayers, old 
man, they are of no avail. Balafré, the good youth is alive enough to ‘eel 
now !” and, at the word, the ruffian knelt down coolly, and plunged his wea- 
won three several tiraes into the bosom uf his unresisting victim, while with 
one fearful, shivering shriek, Marguerite fainted in the arms of the Red Bas. 
tard. 

“That is well! that is well! Now seeing that this worthy senior has some- 
what more of sense than young hopeful, we will give him a chance for life. Gag 
him, and tie him to yon chestnut tree; if he survives till mowing, without the 
wolves discovering him, he may live yet many a day. Look sharp, my men! 
Brivg out your mule, monk, and bear me this fair dame before you. Carefully, 
sir,—and, mark me, see that you do not dare so much as look or breathe upon 
her lovingly! The maids will ride on with us, on their own hackneys; and, 
hark ye, silly hussies, no wrong shall be done to you, save that women in their 
hearts deem no wrong, phrase itasthey may! Soye keep silent! but just shriek 
once, again, and ye shall share the fate of that old dotard. André, and you, Le 
Balafré, bring up the mules. Away !—away !—or we shall scarce meet Tale- 
bard by daybreak !” 

His orders were performed upon the instant, and to the very letter. The ter- 
rified girls ceased from their painful sobbings; the old man, in despite of despe- 
rate resistance, was made fast to the tree ; and the monk, bearing on his saddle- 
bow the lovely maiden, still, happily for her, insensible, the Rouge BaAtard 
mounted his potent charger, and, with his captives and his booty, rode ata rapid 
pace into the forest, the depths of which were now as dark as midnight. 





In this brief sketch (which it is intended to follow up by a series of articles, 
each complete in itself, but connected by a slender thread of common iterest) 
the reader is assured that the atrocities perpetrated by the armed and organized 
banditti, who, under the various names of Routiers, Ecorcheurs, Tondeurs, and 
the like, devastated France during the middle ages-—sometimes in bands, and 
even armies ; burning castles, and besieging walled towns—sometimes alone, 
or in stall parties—are not only not exaggerated, but not evenequalled! The 
truth would be too horrible for aught but stern and sober history. The series, 
if completed, will comprise the characters of the knight, the chatelaine, the page, 


the esquire, the w ndering friar, the bishop, the troubadour, the trouvére’s lady, 
and the king. Democratic Review, for September. 





A GHOST STORY. 





We remember two friends who were “regular story tellers.” Mr. O’Brien 
had a store of Irish legends (of these hereafter); Mr. T. Smith had a variety of 
ghost stories. Of one of these a haunted house was the scene—a whole family 
of ghosts the dramatis personw. We must premise, that at the time referred to, 
it was the fashion to wear “ pigtails,” and Mr. Smith who had eschewed “ pig- 
tail’ and patronised ‘ short cut,” or crop, ‘used to say wher asked what he had 
dune with his pig-tail, that “thereby hangs a tale,” which joke he retailed at 
every opportdnity. We may also intimate that a good “vhost story” was in 
those days a vatuable little property. Mr. Smith seldom dined at home, and al. 
ways passed his-evenings at other people's firesides. In truth, for more than 
three parts of the year, his ‘‘ ghost story ’’ procured him “bed, board, and Jodg- 
ing,” gratis, including ‘“‘coals and candles.” Now then, let the reader imagine 
a small family party seated round the fire, on a winter's evening, and let Mr. 
Smith tell his own etory in his own way. 

I was staying (he began) some years back at Squire Calf’s, at Danglewitch 
Hall, near Nantwich, in Cheshire; my friend, O'Brien here was also a visi or. 
(‘Sure I was,” says Mr. O'B. with a grin—he was a merry fellow that O'B.) 
One evening the conversation turned upon Clay-hall, an old deserted mansion, 
that was reported tobe haunted. Strange sights, strange sounds, and strange 
stories, filled the neighborhood with alarm; and what surprised me at that time 
was, that al! the Danglewitch people seemed firmly to believe in them. Being 
a little elevated, I bantered the family upon their ridiculous fears—I have since 
learned to pay more attention to other people’s opinions—and so enraged the 
squire, that he offered to bet fi ty guineas to one that [ would not dare to sleep in 
that house for one night. No sooner said than ‘‘ Done,” cried I, and proposed to 
go immediately. The Squire instantly ordered the servant to get the key from 
the old women at Clay-park lodge, to light a fire in the blue-roo:, and to pro- 
vide, besides a pipe and tobacco, a good buttle of brandy. The whole party, in 
a merry mood, sallied forth te conduct me to my quarters. Soon after I wished 
them all good night, and fastened the door. I had a brace of pistols anda good 
sword stick. I drew my sword and went over the house at unce, to se2 that 
the fastenings were secure—for though not afraid of ghosts, I objected to being 
surprised by robbers. 

Every:hing was in a dilapidated state, but I ascertained that the locks and 
bolts, although rusty, were sufficiently strong to resist an intruder. I was also 
céertaia, that no one was concealed. I then proceeded to my apartment, which was 
on the first floor at the back of the house. I slowly ascended the large staircase. 
The sound of my footsteps echoed through the empty mansion. As [ ap: 
proached the landing [ was startled by a sudder noise, like the slamming of a 
door, and recollected that one of the upper rooms was without a fastening. All 
was silent again. {could hear myself breathe. {[ then held up the light, and 
looked first up, and then down, the well staircase, and began to feel that I had 
done a rather foolish thing—there might be after al! a secret inlet—I might be 
robbed, murdered. But it was too late to recede; and the fear of being laughed 
at Overcame every other fear. 

I now entered my chamber and secured the door,. The bright fire and the 
candles gave a cheering look to a room otherwise dreary enough ; for it was of 
large dimensions, and iis color was a deep dingy blue. At one end stood a 
huge four-post bedstead, hung with dark-blue tattered damask curtains, edged 
with black; the head of each post was ornamented with a ragged plume of 
dark-blue feathers, which gave to it rathera funeral appearance, I examined 
every part, and beneath the bed perceived a large chest, which I found to be 
firmly locked. Pushing it aside, I proceeded to explore the two closets that 
flauked the fire-p'ace. Amongst a quantity of loose lumber, wig boxes, hat 
bores, and old stippers, | discovered an old black letter volume (a good deal 
nibbled), but, as Sir Walter Scott says, “ worth its weight in gold for all that;” 
it was ‘‘ God's Revenge against Murther.” I just gave it a bang upon the ta- 
ble tv knock out the dust. The blow produced a most tremendous noise that 
nearly stunned me, and was echoed apparently from every corner of the build- 
ing, followed by the rattling of falling mortar behind the wainscot, and a scam- 
pering asif ten thousand rats were flyicg in all directions. The cloud of dust 
alinost stifled me; but not quite overcome, I epp'ied myself to my brandy, and 
filled my pipe, stirred the fire, snuffed the candles, opened my book, and began 
toread. I read on in silence, broken on!y by the regular puffing of smoke, the 
ticking of my watch, and the singing, or rather sighing, ofthe kettle. The book 
absorbed my whole attention. I was insensibly moved by its revelations. I was 
so worked upon by it that I felt a kind of lifting of the chair beneath me, anda 
peeping shadow appeared evermore between the candle and the page. Suddenly, 
at a most exciting point, I heard a gentle rustling of the bed-curtains. On look- 
ing round—horror! never to be forgotten! 
[distinctly saw a tall figure enveloped in a long night-dress, which touchec 
the ground. It was standing sideways towards me, so that the face was hidden 
by a large feminine cap, which, however, it removed and threw upon the bed, 
discovering a most fearful and ghastly profile. It went through the operation 
of making its toilet before a small glass, then looked towards the trunk, and 
then to thebed. After a moment’s hesitation, the trunk was opened, and it 
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Me a . The figure the 
veying itself in the mirror, slowly turned round, and moved Towitds tie. I felt 
my blood curdle, my flesh crawl. It passed the foot of the bed, and advanced 
towards the door. The eyes were cast down; the hand was upon the fastenin 
At this instant the village clock strack, or rather tolled out twelve—and a ie 
last stroke of the bell floated on the breeze, the figure gradually raised its * a 
and fixed upon me a pair of horrible glaring eyes that turned my heart to = 
A sharp sliding noise on the wall opposite made me turn to look, and the two 
portraits, a lady, and an officer in a blue uniform, appeared to be leaning out of 
their frames, and watching me intently. The figure then hastily passed out of 
the room, uttering a screaming note, wilder than the moaning wind. This was 
answered seemingly from the cellars by a most hideous long-drawn how), fol- 
lowed by the rattling of locks, bolts, and chains, and a confusion of strange un- 
earthly sounds. I sprang up and seized my pistols. There was a dead silence 
I could distinctly hear a whispering, not only on the stairs, but in the closets. 
the doors of which were slowly pushed open, and more than one pair of eyes 
flashed upon me from the dark; in an instant the door of the room decked 
slowly, and I beheld two or three parchment faces, with fiery eyes, gazing at 
me. I made now a desperate effort, and levelling a pistol either way, uttered a 
fierce menace, threatening to fire if they advanced. This threat was answered 
by a queer sort of tittering and snuffling; in desperation I pulled the triggers - 
the result was a double flash in the pan, which overspread the room like a sheet 
of blue lightning. Then broke forth—a langh—ten times more horrible than 
the laughter ofa herd of hyenas—I could endure it no longer, and sank into the 
chair, the pistols dropping from my hands. 
There was a dead pause, and I heard something like the mewing of a cat, ye: 
seemed it like the voice of a child in distress ; and my attention was attracted 
by the appearance of a black skeleton of acat, who was setting up its back 
growling and spitting. It then slowly advanced and prowled round the fire-place, 
and sitting down opposite to the fire with its back towards me, turned j:s head. 
and its fearful green eyes met mine. I next heard the whelping of a cur. and 
the distant, hollow, woif-like baying of a watch-dog. The sounds approached ; 
the dog-chain rattled up the stairs. I tried to seize my sword, but was paralysed 
I could just glance towards the door, whence came a strange, shuffling sound, 
and the next moment J saw an extraordinary figure enter, with a large carving. 
knife in his hand. He was dressed in blue livery, with tags—a round paunch— 
high bony shoulders, and spindle-shanks—he wore a blue Welsh wiz—and his 
nose, which was of enormous size and hooked, was of a deep blue also; it was 
like burning brimstone. He was followed by a skeleton-like figure, also in 
livery, and arined like his fellow. These stood and stared etme. They were 
followed by a figure, marching into the room with an air of consequence. He 
was uot prepossessing : dimly-glaring saucer-eyes, with a decided cast in them: 
asmall, piached bit of blue nose; a spacious mouth, with a tooth or two py 
posed ; the look of age diffused over all. He was wrapped ina blue dressing’ 
gown, and wore a large curled blue wig. As he entered, all appeared blue— 
the candles, and the fire, whose flames curled themselves into the likeness of 
some ghastly thing. The whole company, for there were now many intruders, 
seemed covered with blue mould; they were the children of Mildew and De- 
cay; they looked damp and slippery. The veteran in the dressing-gown ad- 
vanced to the fire-side with dignity, aud looked at me with a withering scowl, | 
guessed at once that he was, or had been, the master of the mansion. and po- 
liteness prompted me to rise. He motioned me to be seated, and then took a 
chair. A little boy was at his side, and the stately figure of a lady also stood 
near him—other faces peered over hischair. My venerable host then bent for. 
wards, and placing his hands upon his knees, looked sternly in my face and said, 
in sepulchral tones,—** Pray, sir, did you ever hear that this house is haunted?” 
* * * * Twas thunderstruck! What answer could I make? Nota mo- 
ment was allowed me for reflection, for I instantly felt a violent tug at my pig- 
tail behind, and the brimstoned-nose butler, leering in my upturned face, ex- 
claimed, ‘* And you don't believe in ghosts?” My terror was at its height. | 
heard no more; but I saw—I saw the knife flashing, and felt that, though my 
head was not off, my pigtail was gone! Shouts of exultiug malice rent the 
air i 
But here Mr. Smith was interrupted by a shout of exulting laughter from one 

of his listeners. It was Mr. O’Brien. *O, ho!” screamed that gentleman; 
“T'll be kilt intirely. A mighty ingenious tale you've made of it, Mr. Smith. 
And sure I must tell the thruth, if you bate me forit. Sure and wasn’t it the 
day afver we had the stag-hunt, and didn't you get so over head and ears in |i- 
quor that you went sleep-walking about the house all night, disturbing the peo- 

le that were fast asleep ; and the night after, sure didn’t we tie your pig-tail to 
the bell-rope at the head of the bed, to keep you still, or give us notice of your 
rambles—and a pretty good notice we got, by the powers! for what wid the 
bell ringing and your bawling, we though®the house was on fire. I'll never for- 
get seeing you pulling one way, and the beft- pull pulling the other—and all we 
could do, we could not keep you aisy, till we undid your tail; so faith it was 
Betty, the cook, [ remember, who whipt out her scissors, and cut the knot. Oh! 


oh! och !—and that’s the ¢hrwe way you lost your pigtail, Mr. Smith.” 
Cruikshank's Omnibus for October 
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HOW TO RAISE THE WIND. 





——————— 
said, with a bitter sneer,—* take that, to teach you manners! And, sin:e you | proceeded to put on an old-fashioned brocade dress. 























BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 





The votaries of Fashion are considered heartless. Can they well be other- 
wise, when they worship a deity so remorseless and so unfeeling! Fashion not 
only ruins her own followers, but she is continually plunging into poverty and 
distress those who know nothing of her until they find that through her means 
they have become outcasts, deprived of their means of subsistence, and that 
their children are crying for bread. It is no matter how trifling may be tue al- 
teration which has been enforced by this despotic goddess, this is certain, that 
that alteration has been the cause of misery to hundreds ; and if the step taken 
by her is one of magnitude, not only thousands, but whole towns, nay provinces, 
on the Continent are thrown from want of employment into misery. The town 
of Woodstock is one proof, out of many, how severely a community may suffer 
from change in fashion. The gloves formerly made there, and the manulaccure 
of which had become a trade and means of livelihood to so many large families, 
are now no longer worn. The people had been brought up to this trade, and 
were not competent to any other, until they had begun anew and learnt one in 
their advanced life. Woodstock was once a flourishing town ; now It has dwin- 
died into comparative obscurity. Thus it has been, thus it is, and thus it whl 
be with many more ; for Fashion ever changes, and every change Is accompé- 
nied with a petty revolution, attended with distress, which her votaries, giorying 
in their close attendance upon her car, either never hear of, or which, ! heard 
by them, is received with nonchalance and indifference. 


I have been drawn into the above remarks in consequence of my whole story 
depending upon an article which is now no longer to be seen—indeed, | may 
add, is no louger to be mentioned but in a circuitous manner. Ww hy this ex- 
treme squeamishness has latterly takea place I really cannot imagine. A gar 
ment is but a garment; and as we may talk of all other garments used by either 
sex without fear of offence, why should this one have latterly fallen into dise 
grace? At all events, [ must either mention this unmentionable article, or Po! 
tell my story. I have, therefore, only aow to give due notice to all lacics who 
may already surmise what the article in question may be, that now is the proper 
time for them to close the book, or to skip over to the next contribution, for my 
narrative is wholly dependent upon a pair of them. 


Ps - h 5 
I remember when I was a boy, I should say about forty years ago, when tis 


article of dress was considered not only to be indispensable, but also prone 20 
ble that it was made of buckskin. It was worn high up, reaching to r oe 
tal DU "s 


met with a very short waistcoat ; add to these a blue coat and me 
and the hair well-powdered, and a fashionable man of 1800 stood before you. 
There were inconveniences attending buckskin ; but when Fasbion dictates, her 
vutaries overcome all obstacles; Pride knows no pain, is an English proverb, 
met bv one from the opposite side of the Channel, J/ faut soufirir pour ane 
belle. The difficulty of getting into a pair of these articles, after they eee been 
cleaned, was considerable ; and when they became wet, they were any lt 
comfortable to the wearer. However, they have passed away, and this country 


ying but 


; rar hich they were 
has gained {by their disappearance ; for the leather cut of which jk pi 
made came from the Coatinent, and the wool of this country eer “ 


pied its place, in the cloth trousers waich have succeeded them. 
my story. os , 
"Before railroads were dreamt of, and people were satisfied with eight — 
an hour, there was a certain person at Liverpool, who had gone dow” yi 7 
some sort of speculation or another; but whether it was to purchase colt ~+ 
to a. tend the races, or to do a little business in any other way, does 40% pea 
appear. This, however, is certain, that his speculations, whatever ay 
have been, failed, and that he found himself in the widest street ip 'D” 
wich exactly one guinea left in his pocket. One guinea would not pay . 

to London, whither he had decided upon going. He was, therefore, — 
own resources; that is, the resources of a2 ngenious mind, to help the oP 

d one, which was in his waistcoat-pocket. 
— was not until he had walked up at. 9 the long street for eval " 
tenth time that he came to any resolution; at last he slapped his bucks ade 
much as to say I have it, and walking on @ little farther, he looked at = vee 
which was in the coach-office, crossed the street, and went over (0 the ’ 
ich was directly opposite. 

weal I must “4 deectbe the appearance and dress of the person in que 
He was a man of about thirty-five years of age, of handsome exterior, (4! 


his fare 
to his 


vestion. 
. |, and 
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MOBILE FALL RACES, 4841. 








AND FASHIONABLE Music 

























: “ NEW 
4EsE Races will commence over the Bascombe Cousse on Tuesday, the $8th Dec., "J = nee by ATWILL, 201 Broadway.—The Gambler's Wife—a descriptive bal- HE celebrated Stallion PAC STALLION FoR SALE. 

: 441, and continue five yr" lle ila Seacictelilities sbotine Ww. “my ne, = Coates, the music composed and respectfully dedicated to Dr__ T and other fine trotting hor oo sire of Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q: 
the first day, Tuesday, and fillie ° id, Mil pen: b $00 h } Not by ay ussell. : : modating terms. F by on the Turf, is offered for sale po 
ne Sweepstakes for colts S$ now 2 yrs. old, Mile heats, sab $300 each, | > Yet—song, words by George P. Morris, and dedicated to A” H. Fisk, Esq., | out of Col. Varian’ actor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an I no ‘ 

No. ‘ three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist Dec. next. | by Henry Russell. ’ ’ Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of ps an imp. A horse 

$100 ph from ten to fifteen apy are expected. sn other who hath a Child at Sea—a ballad, as —. with great applause by Miss | “on, aS ie erend-dam was Timol g- 8.4. by a known Messenger 

‘9, 2. Sweepstakes re om _ = “ye mst oe mile heats, sub. $500 each, Bane jon, and respectfully dedicated te his friend Henry John Sharp, by Henry goodt omaper, ie a bay, _~- hands ~~ high, an excellent bone less 
2. . ae ‘ ‘ sell. isk a very fast trotte stoc ’ 

ft., three wave or six have promised to subscribe. | _ Will Nobody Marry Me !—a comic song, words written by George P. Morris, the music | any other horse in the country : they | prove to coche amen considered the best of 


To this stake Two mile h 
—Joc key Club Purse. Two mile heats. 

Second Day eke y Club Puse, Three mile heats. 

Third Day Jocke y Club Parse, Four mile heats. 


Fe, Day-—Jockey Club Purse, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Nn. B. Entries 


Mooile. already ten stables engaged to be on the ground, belonging to the first turf- 


e . r 
Lge South-west, whose weil selected strings, together with many transient vi- 


men of fo m more numerous and attractive fields than have been witnessed on this 


sitors, will for 


ears. 
course over, Recording Secretary. 


Caanes J. B. FisdsR, Corresponding Secretary. 


DAVID STEPHENSON, Prop’r. 
(July 24.) 


for the above Sweepstakes may be forwarded to the Secretaries, in 





SWEEPSTAKES, 
lowing Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the Louisiana Course, 
Te a orleans, the Fall Meeting of 184 
' SWEEPSTAKES FOR ALL AGES, FOR 
A SPLENDID SILVER VASE, VALUED AT $2000. 

No.1. We, the subscribers, agree to run @ Sweepstakes for all ages (Sarah Bladenand 
. nw Medoc excepted), weight for age, sub. $100 each, P. P., to be added to the Silver 
~ given vy the Proprictor, om the first day of the Fall Meeting, 1841, over the Loui- 
vane course, Tiree mile heats, the winner to receive the stakes and plate. The stake 
page the 15th Sept., 1841, and each subscriber to name his nomination at 4 o’clock 
OM on the Course to the Proprietor, the day preceding the race. Now ten subs. 
oi |. Thos. Watson, 4. Fergus Duplantier, 7. J. B. Pryor, 

9, Hugh L. Freach, 5 John G. Shegog, 8. A. D. Oliver, 
3, J. H. Parrott, 6. D. F. Kenner, 9. D. D. Hamilton, 
10. A. Fox. 
No. 2. Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring of 1841, that never won a race to 
on arst of hagerenets sud. $200 each, $50 tt., Mile heats, four or more to make a race. 
se the 20th Oct. ; 
To coe sweepstakes for2 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub, $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four 
. more to make arace. To close 15th Sept. 
“No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $150.each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, 
ur or more to make arace. Toclose 15thSept. 
“No, 5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $:000 cach, $300 ft., Two mileheats 
To name and close 2uth Oct. Now eight subs. 
]. Abner Robinson, 4. J. B. Pryor, 
9, Austin Woolfolk, 5. D. F. Kenner, 
3, J. H. Parrott, : 6. R. H. Harrison. 

The Proprietor flatters himself the $1000 Sweepstakes, now eight subscribers will 

close with 19 to 20 subs. 


7. A.D. Oliver, 
8. J. Boswell, 





SPRING MEETING, 1942. 
J.C. PURSE $1000, WiTH AN INSIDE STAKE OF $500 

No. 1. We, the subscribers, agres to run an Inside Stake, Four mile heats, free for al 
azes, Spring Meeting 1812, overthe Louisiana Course, sub. $500 each, P. P., to be added 
+o the Jockey Club Purse of $1900. A subscriber winning the race to receive the stake 
and purse. Four or more to make arace. To name and Close 20th Jan., 1842. By let- 
rer, to the Secretary f the Louisiana Jockey Club, or to the Proprietor, New Orleans, 
La., who will present to the winner of the Stake, to 2 non-resident of Mississippi of 
Louisiana, 3 piece of silver plate, value $200, or the money, at the option of the winner. 
No entrance money Will be received by the proprietor from a subscriber to the inside 
ny 9. Sweepstakes for 3 and 4 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Pour mile 
neais, to come off the second Wednesday in March, 1842, four or more to make a race. 
To close 20th Jan. next. ; t 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $1000 each, h.it., Three mile heats, 
four or more to make arace, to come off the second day of tie Spring Meeting, 1842. 
Toclose the 20th Jan. next. 

Gentlemen Wishing to subscribe to all or either of the above stakes, will please send 
their nominations to the Secretary of the Louisiana Jockey (lub, New Orleans, La. 





GREAT PRODUCE STAKE, FALL 1843. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Produce Stake with colts and fillies dropped Spring 
1840, over the Louisiana Course, near New Orleans, La., Four mile heats, on the first 
day of the Jockey Club Meeting on said Course, tlie Fall of 1343, sub. $5000 each, $1000 
t,, three or more tomake arace. If a subscrider’s colt or filly dies, no forfeit to be 
damed. To close Ist day of Jan., 1840. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 
|, Isaac Van Leer names produce of Janette and Eclipse 
2. R. (f. Long names produce of Ringlet and Marion. 
3. Heary A. Tayloe names produce of Hortense and Imp. Leviathan. 
4. John J. Surten names produce of Black Sophia and Stockholder. 
5. James Linsford names produce of Multiflora and Imp. Leviathan. 

The Louisiana Fall Races will commence the first Wednesday, the Ist day of De- 
eember, 1841. 

(> The distances and purses will be made known in due time. 

(July 10) JAMES S. GARRISON. 


EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
4S. T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, Howard Hotel.— 
Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes and drafts col 
lected on all parts of the United Statesand Canada. Rank of England notes and foreign 
gold bought at the best rates. ! 
Allcommunications addressed t JAS. T.BACHIE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 


x £a¢ 30), rer 
\ INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. iss *ulton street, opposite the lower 
sWL: orner of Si. Paui’s Charch Yard,te No.4 Park Place Residence—Aster House, 

















(Apri 11.3 
A CARD. 
J W PAYNE respectfully armounces to the public that the “Old Shakspeare,” No. 
«1! Park Row, has been re-opened, and is now in the full tide of successful experi- 
meni. .! has been refitted in a style of elegance and comfort unsurpassed by any es- 


tablishiuent of the kind inthe coantry. In tie calinary depa: tment every exertion will 
te made to deserve and extend the high reputation which the ‘‘ Old Shakspeare ” has 
always Maincained. : 

The larder will be found to contain every variety of the delicacies of the season, 
English snipe, woodcock, frogs, fish, lobsters, &c.,as well as beefsteaks, mutton chops, 
kidneys, &c.; also several kinds of the finest oysters, including the most splendid 
‘Shrewsbury '” (Oct. 16-+.f.) 





TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
| eemaend i is a bright bay, with black mane, tail, and legs, 164 hands high, with a 
fi remarkele share of bone and sinew, and perfectly sound. His size and proportion, 
color, style, and speed are very seldom, if ever, equalled, and cannot be surpassed by 
any horse in this country. Breeders of horses are particularly invited to call and judge 
for themselves of his extraordinary power, symmetry, and speed Messenger, now in 
ts fourteenth year, is allowed by good judges to be the best horse ever got by Mambrine 
He has proved himself a sure foal getter, and on Long Island, where he was bred, and 
tasmade several seasons, and in Dutchess County, State of New York, and in New Jer- 
sey, his colts have grown up to be the largest, finest, and fastest bay horses ever raised 
& these sections of country. 
_ Messenger, in September last, received the First Premium offered at the State Fair at 
Syracuse, by the N.Y. State Agricultural Society. At the annual Fair of the American 
lustitute, av Niblo’s Garden, city of New Vork, on the 19th Oct., Messenger received 
4 Gold Medal—vhe hi: hest Premium offered for the best Stallion, over all competitors. 
PEDIGREE. 

Messenger was got by the well known horse Mambrino, and he by Imp. Messenger, his 
cam by True American, he by Volunteer, and he by Imp. Messenger ; grancam by Tom 
Bogus, inported by Gen. Burgoyne in 1786. Messenger is half brother to the following 
celebrated trotting horses, viz.:—Rattler, Columbus, Topgallant, Shakspeare, Abdallah, 
Betsey Baker, and several others. ; A ae : 

Messenger himself has frequently, upon trial, trotted his mile inside of three minutes, 
‘nthe finest style imaginable; and these of his colts that are grown up are remarkable 
‘or their fine action, speed, and endurance. : : 

Messenger may be seen at the stable of Mr. NATHAN A. COOPER, at Chester, Morris 
County, N. J. (ten miles from Morristown, on the New York and Eastern mail route), or 
‘pplication (post paid) may be made to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times. (Oct. 30) 


NEW AND ELEGANT HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
T= subsc ibershaving received through th eir European agency their Fall assortment 
of house furnishingsarticles, respectfullysolicit an early inspection, by those wish- 
ng to purchase, of the following articles :— 
Astral and Mantel Lamps. 
Girandoles for Mantels, of }, 3,4, and 5 lights each. 
Chandshers, of 8 to 24 lights each. , 
Boat Lamps, 2,3,and4 * ” 
Candelabras, MantelClocks, of warranted movements. 
Sheffield plated Tea Kettles, with Lamps attached. 
2 ‘“ Waiters, Cake Baskets, Coffee Urns, &c. 
. ‘* Coffee and Tea Setts, 3 and 5 light branches, &c. 
B “s ‘* Candlesticks, Snuffer Trays, Toast R®cks, &c. 
‘miigham plated ware in great variety. ' : 
Japanned Ten Thaze.af wick elegant patterns, with landscapes, birds, flowers, &c., 
painted in the centre. 
Table Cutlery, with ivory balance handles, in setts and by the dozen. 
anterns for Halls, variously glazed, with plate, stained, and cut glass. 
Porcelain Flower Vases, Alumets, Toilette Bottles, Ornaments, &c. 
ixon & Sons’ Britanmia Ware. aot at 
Statues of Joan of Arc, Charles Ist, Elssler, and Sylvain, in artistic bronze. 
Polished Stee! Fire setts, with and without ay ee tee together with a variety of 
‘oher goods, vhich they offer for sale upon very favorable terms. F 
_[Sepr. 18.} Me SU eNBURG u& GO. O31 Broadway, adjoining American Hote}. 


THOROUGH-BRED STOCK FOR SALE. : 
HE following bload stock is for sale, the extended pedigrees of which will be found 
inthe 10th voinme of the furf Register, p. 536. 
‘0.1. B.h. Treasurer, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, 5 yrs. old. 
No.2. B.c. Commodore Trurton, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Princess, 4 yrs. 
No. 3. Gr. {, Fleetfsot, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Dove, 4 yrs. 
= > > f Emily, by Imp. bi phere out of oe 3 ee. wo 
oo at. f. J mp. Trustee, out of Dove, 3 yrs. 
Hy. 3.) ee. citi ’ WM. JONES, Cold Spring Harbour, L. I. 


PETER WAGNER, BOOT MAKER, 
No. 229 BROADWAY, BASEMENT OF AMERICAN HOTEL, N. Y., 
AND 
ST. CHARLES EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, — 

ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public in general, that he will ——- 

all orders for ali kinds of FASHIONABLE GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS aad 5 ~ 
*! the shortest notice, at the above places. He also informs those who wish to favor m 

mth a call, that he keeps a large assortment of ready made Boots on hand. (Oct. 30.] 


BROOD MARE FOR SALE. ; 
Ppocan, achesnut mare, foaled in 1831, with white hind legs and a star, with ee 
*~ &ppearance of Wagner. She is a very fine mare, in good plight, and an exce ~ 
*reeder. Pocah was bred in Virginia, by H. Saunders, and was got by Sir Charles, her 

















composed and sung by Henry Russell, embellished with a lithographic vignette title. 


Old King Time—a beautiful song, written by Eliza Cook, set to music and sung by rp arigen miles against any other horse. 


| Henry Russe'! embellished with a splendid lithographic vignette. 


Oh this Love, Oh this Love—a comic song, written by George P. Morris, composed by 


‘HH. Russell, and sung by Mr. Dempster, embellished with a vignette. 


The above six songs are for sale seprately, or put up in a beautiful envelope stitched (Oct. 31.) 


} _ 2 RC ay 
| With ribbons, and called 
} SIH SONGS BY RUSSELL. 
Away to the Woods—the words written sy Geo. P. Morris, the music composed by F 


| H. Brown , and sung by Mr. Seguin, Giubi ei, and Russeil. {s embellished with a beauti. \ 


| ful vignette. 


Oh! who has not seen the young rose auc away—a favorite ballad, sung with great ; Sale, by sending them to the above place will 


_ applause by Miss Poole, «irs. Baily, and Mr. A. Pnillips; the poetr i ] 
J. Reyneli Wretford, F. 8. A.; the music composed by Austin Philips nado hag, 


The Normandy Maid—a ballad, sung by Mrs. Sutton, also by Miss Poole, in the musical 


remance ‘ Bianche of Jersey,’’ the music by John Barnett. 


| mas Moore, Esq. 


| The Boat Cloak—sung by Miss Poole, written by Eliza Cook ; the music composed by 


P. R. Nichols. 


Twenty Years Ago—a beautiful song, sung by Mrs. Baily, the poetry by George P. Mor- ag te OPERAS, and FARCES 


ris ; music composed by Austin Phillips. 
The Dream is Past—song, sung by Miss Poole, music by Stephen Glover. 


My nen ; Music composed by Auber. 
/ any, cearest Fanny—a beautiful serenade song, sung with great applause by Mr. 
Wood ; composed by F. Nicholls Crouch } anit aiitend 


Superstition of Ireland, 
Six Songs, by Thornas Moore, Esq. 
_ We Met but Once—Oh do not look so bright and blest—Music Box—When to sad mu- 
sic—Language of flowers—The day is dawning o’erus. The above are sold separately, 
or put up in a ceautiful envelope tied with ribbons. 


The Cracov.en Maid—set to the music of La Cracovienne. 
Thon art false, but I cannot forget thee—a beautiful ballad, embellished with a band 
some lithographic vignette. 
Oh remember well—as sung by Miss Shirreff | Answer, Nightly Sorceress—from Gastavus 
4 


Vil speak to thee, I'll love thee, too | Peace within the grave do 
Silent still, I dare not speak Quadrilies do 
Wild white Rose | Gallopade do 
Pretty star of my fancy | Overture to cso 


The step of my love 

The three ages of iove 

The heart that can feel 

lappy Land 

I come, Icome 

Carrier Dove (8th edition) 

Invitation to the ba!i—from Gustavus 


| Come away, come away 
| The Grecian Daughter 
| To thee, love, to thee, love 
| I did not weep 
| Night at sea 
The beautiful day 
My Nosmandy 


When time had bereft do ! Come, gang awa’ wi’ me 

I love her. how I love her do ; Who'd a thought of seeing you 
Masquerade song do | Hunter and nis bride 

To read the stars do | Oh promise me to sing (Sth edition) 


The ELSSLER DANCES, viz.:—La Cracovienne—La Cachucha—La Sy!phide—La 
Smoleuski—E| Yaleo des Jeres, or La Gitana—La Mazurka—Pas Styrienne—Fauny Els- 
sler’s Pas Seul—Ei Zapeteodo—and La Tarantule, adorned with beautifu! lithographic 
vignettes, splendidly colored, and stitched together with ribbous, forming a veautiful 
book for the piauo. 

A aostan Quick Step— Norma Quadrilles—Gijbraltar Waltz—Lanner Waltzes—Eglantine 
valtzes. 

Grand trumpet march, by Walsh 

Strauss’ celebrated waltzes | 

Quadrilies from Le Postilion 

Van Repsselaer Guard march 


Union Gray’s Grand Waltz 
Wreath Quadrilles (4th edition) 
Opera of Amilie—Fra Diavolo 
Opera of Farinella 


ATWILL’S, 
201 Broadway, below St. Paul’s Church. 


NEW ORLEANS HAT FACTORY. 
os subscribers respectfully intimate that they have removed their Hat Factory from 
New York to New Orleans, where they will carry on the hat manufacturing in all 
its various branches. Frem their long practical experience, tne carefu! selection of su- 


lished at 
(Aug. 21.J 





cided advantages, anc solicit those who want a good article, at a noderate price, to call 
and judge for themselves. 

Men’s and youth’s beaver, Russia, fur and silk hats, of every shape and quality, made 
to order on short notice. 

Men’s and youth’s fur and cloth caps, a good assortment. 

tn addition to their own manufacture. they have made arrangements for a regular sup- 
ply from Paris of men’s fur and silk hats, of the latest fashions; and will also keep 


cles:— . 

Linen, muslin, and chintz shirts. 

Linen collars and bosoms. 

Neck stocks and cravats. 

Silk handkerchiefs, pongees, and Spitalfields. 

Hat Factory, 229 Broome-street, between Juila and Girod-streets. 

Hat Store, wholesale and retail, St. Charles-street, Exchange Hotel. 
Terms—cash.—[my 22-ly.] J.C. DUFF & CO. 


VEGETABLE DISCOVERY. 
R. P. FRANKLIN, from South america, :espectfuily informs the public that he un- 
dertakes, safely and effectually toextract Corns in five minutes, without pain or 
danger. He also prevents the nails from growing into the flesh, and extracts Moles and 
Bunions of every description. Tetter and Ringworm, and breaking out in the face eifec- 
tually cured. Tooth-ache curedin five minutes without danger. Alithese by Vegetable 
Roots. Ample testimony wi!l be given o° his succéssful operations in New Orleans, 
Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, Petersburg, and Richmond. Dr. F. will be happy to 





theircommands. His residence is forthe present at No. 41 Liberty-street, cast side. 
{| Aug. 7.) 





SWEEPSTAKES, CAKLAND COURSE. 


run for three years, commencing the first Tuesday in June, 1542, and continue 
June, 1843 and 1844. vo y 

The Great Wesiern Stakes for 3 yr. vids, sub. $20v each, h.ft , Two mile heats, te 
come off Spring meeting of 1842, 1843, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan. 
preceding each race: the Proprietor will give $1000 to the winner, provided there are 50 
subs.—25 to make a race ; and he we give in the same proportion as $1000 1s to fifty— 
the 2d best colt to receive back his stake. 

“Stallion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, foaled the Spring of 1841, 1842, and 1843, to come off each 
year over the Oakland Course, at the Fall meeting after the colts are 3 yrs. old, upon the 
following conditions :—The owner of each Stallion in the Union, by paying into the hands 
of the President of the Club, on the day of the race, the amount charged for the season 
of two mares the year the colt was produced, will entitle any or all of the get of that 
Stallion to start in the stake, which will in all probability amount to $10,000, each gen- 
tleman starting a colt or filly to pay $25, which willbe given to the second and third best 
in the race, the 2d to receiv two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus paid. The 
Stake will be run for annual y for three years, the subscription of eachstallion must be 
paid before his get are allo edto tart. The death of the stallion, or his owner, will 
not disqualify him from starting provided the o:iginal subscription is paid by any one on 


at gentlemen naming in either of the above Stakes will make their nominations at 
rans fo the Editor of the New York * Spirit of the Times,” who will publish them im- 
mediately ; thus it will be known who has confidence in his stallion or his colt, and will 
greatly increase the number of subscribers—such an inducement has never been offered 
to 3 yearolds in America. Y. N. OLIV ER. 
New Orleans, Feb. 6, 1841. pon het Ee ee ___ (Feb, 20.) 
~~~ PROSPECT HALL HOTEL, YORKVILLE, HARLEM, 
EORGE NOWLAN begs leave most respectfully to iaform his numerous friends and 
the public that he has again become proprietor of the above establishment, which 
was opened to the public on the 1st of May. 
To the citizens of New York and its vicinity, G. N. assures them at all times he will! 
keep on hand a select assortment of the best wines and spirits, with their concomitants 
—mint juleps, sherry cobblers, egg-noge, &c. A well stored larder to please the greatest 
epicure, and ** though last not least,” such charges as will square with the times. 
From G. N.’s established character as a caterer, rural pariies of pleasure will meet 
with every comfort and accommodation, having excellent stabling attached to the pre- 


{May 1.) 


whichhe has heretofore experienced. — Pope eR. eT YS 
~~ CHARLES COUDERT’S LYCEUM, ; 

NDER the jointdirection of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. 0. Porter, at Wheat- 
U sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 

om New York. per 

“Fupasune was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, andis conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
and intelligent patronsof the Institution. bi are ¥ 
The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent protessors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly p: «ctisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing ineach of these languages. To those who have in viewa col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 

The elementary course of studiespursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to athorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Morai Philesophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of politeliterature or Belles Lettres. — , 

Reasoning wil! be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental! authority, while 
such attention wil] be paidto the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 


to their temporary home. 


Terms. 
Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
Feacish, French, an Spanish languages : a eoughnte course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry,the price will be per annum, payable 





quarterly in ad VANCE .... 2222 2-- 222-0 cena enennnnnnnncneeneee ett e tenes $300 00 
Use of bed... ..-...---sccce--eeeeee POF Quarter _....-.-0---0--=--- cco ES 
Stationery. ..... -..----2 cee eee-ee-ee oe eee Gece So ee ere ere eee - p = 
Music. . coc cece coc cece cccccccccece ee ied « 1 
Drawing woceccecccccccuccoeccescense GO 2... nccnccesesesesescesese-ss - 2 00 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money}, per quarter.......---- 12 00 


Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer toinelude every charge in a specified sum, willbe cheerfully treated with. No pu- 








“am by Florizel the sire of Boston’s dam, etc. fler price is $200, if purchased before 
Put to horse next Spring, Apply to ROBT. W. MePARLAND, 
Oct. 17th, 1841—| 0. 30-3t. 3 Owensborough, Davies County, Kentucky- 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
SEVERAL horough bred and wel! broken Pointers and Setters for sale. Gentlemen 
b from any part of the country can be supplied with the right kind, without Son 
ionrensing tL B.S , No. 48 Trenton Post-office, N. — will,, without give 
ormation as regard , color, tions, price, &c. 
Sertember Jae age, color, qualifica » price, Oct. 2-6t.) 





pilsare received for a less period than one year. Officein New York,69 Liberty-street. 
(Oct. 10-t.f.} 





WASHINGTON HALL, TALLAHASSEE, Fia. . 
4 ee subscribers beg leave respectfully to inform their friends, and the travelling 
community at large, that they have openedthe above house, where every attention 


PARK & HARRIS. 


| _Come sing me that sweet air again—as sung by Miss Poole; music composed by Tho- 


Eveleen—song, written and composed by Samuel Love, Esq., author of Songs of the 


fA . } 
And wilt thou weep when! am low—a very beautiful song, written by Byron, 3d edition. 


Alsoa large assortment of music for the Guitar, Violin, Accordion, &c., recently pub- | 


perior materials and first rate workmen, they flatter themselves that they poxseas de- | 


constantly on hand, from celebrated makers, a select assortment of the following arti- | 


wait upon any Ladies or Gentlemen, at their owy residence, if they will honor him with | 


HE Great Western Stake,to which the Proprietor will add $1000 in money, to be | 


the day of the race. This stake will close the Ist day of January, 1342. It is desirabie | 


mises. Under these circumstances, he solicits a continuance of that liberal sapport | 


_ from $100 to $1900. There is now of his stock, in the city of Now tort “tht ee 
> 


Fact 
Broadway.) <<" *% Shepherd's “*Buck’s-horn Tavern,” comer of 298 stieet ana 


Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “« Spirit of the Times,” orto 


ABRAHAM MILLER 
Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 








| LiVERY AND SALE STASLE 
& oo Broadway. panei how heey py rae gy from 
/ any part of the United States attended to. ‘Any person i Cy fab countey having bee for 
be properly attended to. 


x Fast Trotting horses wanted at all times. 
New York, Feb.19, 1841.—; Feb.20-ly.) 


C.F. M. NOLAND > 
OLLECTOR AND LAN . y , ; 
mone thet ater Ams AGENT, wili attend to the collection of claims, and act 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 


ba gy: “ Alu ute 
: » No. 52 Chatham-street, N k.— 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on bine om 


GEORGE SPICER 











‘ the ¢ j j ; 
P Come and wander with me—as set to the celebrated air of La Gitana, sung by Mrs. preee, with the utmest peasiale regularity and despatch, an keep always on hand 
utton and Miss Poole at the public and private concerts, adorned with & beautiful | 


oe oo ee of Seema works in the country. 
Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs 

| = find it to their interest to call before seeking desahete, as the ad a 
t em that nothing in the play- way can be purchased, but which wil! be found at their 
“Ned eeunenl and tpt hoa — of on the most accommedating terms 
I udiishing im numbers *‘ Turner’s Dramatic Librarv of Acti 's,” em! 

the most popular pieces of the present day. eeheditiattiatie amend 
Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 


| Acting Drama; Strange’s edit , : 
tor — ge’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, ana Bay|y’s Farces—complete 


Wholesaleorders attended to with promptness. 
New plays done up in strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


E To GENTLEMEN AND FAMILIES LEAVING THE CiTy 
NY gentleman or family throwing aside from their wardrobe articles of wearing ap- 
parel, and desiring to turn the same into cash, can obtain from the Subscriber 20 per 
| cent. more than any other person will give. H. LEVETT a 
___ , Office 130 Nassau-street, opposite Cli 
Gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment, and a]! caats iekt these he 
Post Office, or otherwise, will be promptiy aitended to. (Jy. 3-t.£.) 


S.J.SYLVESTER'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
k and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last J5 years. 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

. — and Drafts collected on allparts of the United States, Canadas, and 
| Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any vart of England, Ireland, Scot- 
| land, or Wales, can alwa,s be obtained, as also Bills o» Paris and Hamburg, or persons 

at a distance have onlyto :emit the amount to S.J. Sylvester, with instructions, to 
ensure prompt attention. 

Bills of Exchange, Bank) England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. 

Stocks, Cerporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. All communications 
ust be addressed to S.J. SYLVESTER, 
| Dec. 28 130 Broadwav and 22 Wali street. 

LT 
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| EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
=m 

THIs well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its present edi- 
tor, will commence its eleventh volume on the 6th of March, 184]. It is a sheet of the 
| very largestclass, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper of the 
‘mest texture, and on new type. It is embellished with the largest and most highly 

finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the United States. 

The last two volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AMERICAN 
ano |mpoRTED Horsss, designed tocenstitute an American Sporting Ga‘iery, accompanied 
| with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances ot each, 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravings correspond in 
| size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pub‘ished in London, of the Win- 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, um Stee! Plate, 

expressly for This Paper, from Origina) Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists :— 

BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hen. Batre Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Trove 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.JoHN CROWELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyz 
LEVIATIIAN 
The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troy 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. WM.R. Jonnson, of Petersburg,Va.; Engraved by Dick afterTroyvz 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington, Miss.; Engraved by HinsuELWoop—Trovs 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by Dx Latras 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the Tih March. 

ARGYLE, 
| The propertyof Hon. Pizrnce M. Burrer & Uo., of Columbia, $. C., Pamted by Troy; 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 
} 





WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. JonN CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Taorz for the Owne, 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C.; Painted by Trore. 
Published on the 9th Jan. 


—— 


In addition to the Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of MAD’LLB 
| AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sy)phide,” engraved by 
| HINSHELWOoD on Steel, from asketch and picture by CHAaLon andINMAN. 

NEW VOLUME FOR 1848. 

The First Number of a New Volume of ‘‘The Spirit of the Times’ will be issued 
onthe 6th of March, 1841. In the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT 
| STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will 
| be presented to the subscribers. A Portraitof MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, troma em 
| by TROYE, wilicommence the series, and be succeeded by those of Other distinguishe 


— | horses during the year. 


A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
andone of one mile winners. These Tables show ata glance the Winner of every race 

| of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
| the time made, andthe horses beaten by him, together with the date and piace of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
| published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
| they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A listof ENGLIS 
| WINNING HORSES for the same year wil! also be published in the volume arranged im 
| the English form. 
; A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
| owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published tn thie 
| van alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1841, in the usual! form, willalso appearin am 
| early number of the volume,and will be found convenient to breeders for Jesignating the 
| age, color, pedigree,owner, place and price of standing, ot nearly every distinguished 
' Stallionin America. ee 
ition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
<Sdel one a record of-all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BL‘ OD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Recing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
| Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances ot Distinguished Lforses, with al 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
‘ complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and selected, wil! be given upon 
| all manly pastimes, as ape Shooting,Fishing, Yachting and Boating, edestrianand 
| hieti d Manly rts. f 
leanne the desi nal the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, Lcigned to promote the interests and minister to the instruc 
tion of breeders of fnecattle,sheep,é&c. Selections from the mos: approved American 
| and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns, 
The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engravedin a style of superior 


finish and beauty. 
inent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
giteiertiiens. of + yp mmm and notices of the New York theatres ; Green Reom 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
| city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. ' 
j j ill be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
H ~ A <p pes formed a lively and elegant LITE ¥Y DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several es. Ge 
ried Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size 
perme. How which for conte | ty “ aphical execution and genera! elegance of a- 
ment, is second to none in the r 4 
N being employed by Sapeees ors, gentlemen wishing the paper cam 
adaetr hate wh their post-martTs, or remit mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wil! be preserved for new subscribers. This a — 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables ef the paper nearly all appear in the early 
the year. naiean an ‘ 
Tress of Subseription and ee a 
for One Year’s ons stern ties For Six Month's Subscrip eos aot 


a, 5 h subsequenti 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $ — may be obtained at 
es of LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEE y tion of the Unie, 











Publication’ at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any sec 
o enveloped as to secure them from iniurv. 
= — 





“ EB. L. GARVIY, 1 RINTRF, 





will be gen to thecomforts o ithose who may favor them with their patronage. 
(Jan.16.) 
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PARK THEATRE. 


- Vox? AY, Nov. 8—Last night but two of the comedy of LONDON ASSURANCE, 


after n consequence of further novelties, it must be laid aside—and other 
DAY, Nov. 9—Third night of Mr. BUTLER’S engagement—THE AVENGER, 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10—Last night but one of London Assurance. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 11—Fourth night of Mr. Butler’s engagement. 
FRIDAY, Nov. 12—Last night of London Assurance. 

SATURDAY, Nov. Se Fifth night of Mr. Butler’s engagement. 


; = MR. aa. CONGERT., 
R. BRAHAM has the honor to announce that he will give a CONCERT at the Astor 
M House on Monday evening Nov. 8th, to commence at 8 o'clock. 
The last words [Marmion the peetr by Sir W Dr ©lark 
Heroic song—The last words of Marmion—the poetr r Walter Scott. (Dr ©larke. 
Irish air—Had I a heart for falsehood framed— cetz, by Sheridan. : 
Seotch —Biue bonnets over the Border—Sir Walter Scott. 
Irish melody—Friend of my soul—T. Moore. : 
Naval song—Stand to your guns (as sung by Mr. Braham at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, London)—Carter. 
Scotch air—Kelvin Grove—Arranged by Braham. 
Celebrated song—Bruce’s Address to his Army—‘‘ Scots wha hae wie Wallace bled.” 
PART Il. 
Grand Sacred Scene from the Oratorio of *‘ Jeptha.” 
Recitative—Deeper and Deeper Still—Handel. 
Air—Waft her Angels to the skies. 
Scotch song— John Anderson my Joe—Burns. 
Song— The Rover’s Bride—A. Lee. 
Soug—The Miniature— (poetry by G. P. Morris)—Knight, 
Scotch song—A man’s a man for a’ that—Burns. 
The fas-famed sea song— The Bay of Biscay. 
‘Tickets $1 each,c hildren half price, to be had at the music stores and at the Astor 
House. , (Nov. 6.} 

















Things Cheatrical. 


A friend, upon whose judgment we place great reliance, has furnished us with the 
following notice of theatrical affairs for the past week ; the occurence of the races must 
plead our excuse for any personal negligence in this department. 

The theatrical intelligence of the week is notinteresting. Mr. Browne, Mr. 
Latuam and Miss CLarenvon having,for various pre-existing pretexts and reasons 
withdrawn from the cast of the new comedy, their parts in “‘ London Assurance ”’ 
were given to Messrs. Simpson and Cuippenpa.e, and Miss Butorp. We do 
not think the change is for the better, except in the single instance of the sub- 
stitution lest named. ‘The character of “ Grace Harkaway ” assumed, in the 
hauds of Miss Buloid, a prominency in the piece which the author intended it to 
present, but which the inexperience of the young lady to-whom its personation 
was at first entrusted by the Park management, prevented her from giving it. 
The difference was sensibly perceived by the audience, who accompanied the 
performance throughout with the most enthusiastic applause. The Meddle of Mr. 
Chippendale would have been thought very well of, doubtless, had it been the 
original. It was very good. Mr. C. can do nothing otherwise, for he is aa ex- 
perienced and judicious artist. But Latham’s Lawyer was certainly the most 
taking of the two. Mr. Simpson did not take pains enough with Dazzle ; it 
was in striking contrast with the ease and gracefulness of Browne's. The new 
comedy, however, is to have but a brief run longer, and perhaps it was as well 
not to engage a new man fora single character. The piece is still admirably 
played, as a whole, and is to run through a portion of next week ; after which, 
as the play-bills say, itis ‘*to be laid aside for other novelty.” 

The new comedy by Knowles, ‘ Old Maids,” is in rehearsal, we observe, and 
is to be presented in the style in which “ London Assurance”’ has been done. 
A “pew romantic drama,” we see, is also underlined. 

Mr. S. Butter has made avery creditable debut on the Park boards this week, 
in the character of Hamlet. Mr. Butler belongs to the reading school rather 
than the acting school of actors. He presents Hamlet as if he would like the 
audience to appreciate the character according to his view of it, and he is care- 
fol to read it accurately, and in a manner to evolve all its meaning, and to illus- 
trate every turn of thought which the disturbed and capricious mind of the un- 
happy Dane experiences. His voice is musical and well modulated ; his figure, 
though very tall, is graceful and commanding, his face expressive, and his ac- 
tion not redundant, but appropriate and forcible. We have rarely seena tragedy 
played, throughout, more to our liking. The house (it rained in torrents) was 
very thinly attended, but this did not seem to relax the efforts of all parties to 
do justice to their several parts. The garrulity of CHIPPENDALE’s Polonius, 
and the dry wit of Fisner’s Grave-digger, were not made funny points of, as is 
usual, but were given with a subdued humor, which is far more in keeping with 





the tenor of the play. . 
Miss 8. Cusuman’s Ophelia did her great credit ; she looked, acted, spoke, 


and sang it excellently well. Mr. Wueattey’s Laertes was spiritedly and dis- 
creetly played. The Ghost could not have had a better representative than = 
Barry; notso much can be said of The Queen, which in Miss C. Cusmman’s 
hands would have been “metal more attractive.” The rest of the cast was 


very well, bat nothing remarkable. 
It will be seen by our remarks that Messrs. Chippendale and Povey have re- 


turned to the Park for the season. They were warmly greeted on their ap 


earance. tw 
: A new play, in which Mr. Butler acts the principal character, called “‘ The 
Avenger,” is announced for this evening. We know nothing of its merits. 


Mrs. Barnes’s farewell benefit wasa failure. There was about the amouut of 


the expenses in the house. The play was “ The Hunchback,” Miss Barnes 


gyi nr played two nights atthe Bowery. “‘ Jack Cade” one night, and 
“ Richelieu” the next. | 

Mircuetu has produced a new extravaganza and a new ballet. Both good in 
their way, and both drawing money to his snug little box. 

Nisio's has closed since our last. The last card was FrrzwititaM and Buck- 
stone. He has had a good season. 

| Chit Chat. 

Boston —Herwic and NacEL, the two great violinists, are at Boston. Mie. 
Surron, Miss Jang Stoman, and Mrs. C. E. Horn, are there also, giving con 
certs; as are, moreover, Mr. and Mrs. Marner, and their fair pupil, Miss Moss | 
who has made a prodigious sensation there, as a soprano of the first order. — 
Herwig has been very successful in his concerts. Nagel is to have his first one 
at the Tremont Theatre, to-night ; dramatic performances teing prohibited on 


Saturday nights in that sober city. 
Fanny Etsster has completed one engagement there, and bas commenced a 


second, for five nights. She has been more “ the rage” than ever. The Baya- 
dere is all the ton there, now: and she is doing little or nothing else. The 
Gypsy does not appear to have taken very strongly. 

Mrs. Seymour has just finished an engagement at Boston. oe 

Philadelphia.—The Chesnut St. is closed. There was a talk of opening it 
fer Opera, with the Secuins, but that has fallen through —Burron has done 
well with Forrest, and is doing very fairly we hear, with Bucxstone & Firzwi- 
um. Burton is to get up “ London Assurance,” with Miss Curron Browne, 
Fitewilliam, Buckstone, &c. Frynn, of the Walnut St., has got it up, with 


~Ricurnes, Laupert, Caapman, &c.—The Seguins are giving concerts at Phi- 


adelphia, where Miss SLoman has been doing very well in that way. Manvers 
isewith them still. De Gonz, the guitarrist, was Miss Sloman’s auxiliary. 
Anroenini, Sraturt, d&e., have been there, and have been successful. They 
have now returned to this city. 

Miscellancous —Brauam has returned from his Northern tour, and gives @ 
concert on Monday night at the Astor House, without assistance.—BILLET, on 
the violincello, assisted by the Borcusse, &c., hada coacert at the City Hotel, 
on Friday night.—Cuartes Hoen is about to have a grand oratorio at the Ta- 
bernacle, embracing all the musical ability within reach. 

Hacxert is at St. Lovis——The Ravets are at Pittsburg.—Lambert, Chap- 
snap, and Miss Ayres have together taken the Virginia Theatres, and go thence 
with a good company forthwith. The New Orleans (St. Charles) theatre has 
opened with an equestrian troup. They say the theatre is very beautifully re- 
decorated and repaired.—Cpeswick has made a great hit (says the Boston Post) 










ee 








the character of “ The Stranger,” at the Tremont Theatre.—Miss Prraie 
has gone South. So has Browne. About thirty of this excellent comedian’s 


personal friends gave him a farewell supper at Payne’s a few evenings since. 


a —_ 
St. Levis, Oct. 19, 1841. 


Dear P.,—Theatricals is riz just about now. Marble (Yankee Dan) has just 

concluded a successful second engagemert. Hackett (the Baron) has sent us 

on a highly concentrated puff preliminary, from Cincinnati, which was oat in 

the Republican this morning, and which informs us that the French, Irish, 

Dutch, Kentucky, and Yankee “ delineator” is coming. ‘Sound the trumpets, 

beat the drum?” As said theatricals are lively and interesting, more espe- 
cially so on account of the present spirited action, contrasting effectually with 
the very recent prostration. The theatre is handsomely filled every evening, 
and the managers are rapidly retrieving the ill luck of the early summer season. 
The Schinder El’ler travesty that I told you of, has come off in a perfect blaze 
of success ; it is really a droll affair. O! you must see it! You positively 
ought to see it! If Mitchell is not industrious about getting it up, don’t wait, 
but put off for the Crescent City instanter. I am not joking —of all the men 
in the world, you are the one I want along side of me when a good thing is on 
hand. The third night of its representation was the author's benefit, and a re- 
gular “‘complimentary” in extempore took place. It was the most brilliant 
affair of the season,—every body went, high and low, and all anxious to heap 
favors upon the beneficiary. Marr Fie1p played himself (Dick Dowlas iu the 
“ Heir at Law’), and at the fall of the curtain the house trembled with one 
spontaneous and prolonged explosion of applause. The gentleman who came 
out to announce the play for the next evening, was obliged to retire, and the 
manager appeared, to state that the beneficiary would obey the call of the au- 
dience at the conclusion of Schinder El'ler (which was the second piece in the 
bill). At the end of the burlesque out came Matt., blushing scarlet, and bow- 
ing amid tumultuous acclamation. He then recited a didactic piece in defence 
of the drama, which you will probably meet with in print, and when you do, I 
wish you to note that it is one of the most powerful compositions ever produced 
on the subject. 

By the way, friend P., we have a good actress here, Mrs. Farren, a daughter 
of the late Richard Russell. She is one of the most versatile and accomplished 
ladies now treading the stock boards in the Union. She plays and sings the 
heroine in the travesty in a most fascinating manner. 

Luptow & Swmiru will close here, about the first of next menth, so as to be 
enabled to enter the lists for popular favor with its mammoth rival in the Cres- 
cent City, at as early a day as the “gentleman in yellow” will permit the 
* birds of passage” to return, who are accustomed to hibernate in the sunny 
South, either for profit or for pleasure. Catnwet has, I understand, made ar. 
rangements with the froupe of Foo & Sriceney, to do circular work at the 
St. Charles this winter. Only to think that the sacred. boards of the Temple, 
which had been trodden by the Divine Fanny, and which had been consecrated 
for the sole use of biped representatives of the “ legitimate,” should be dese’ 
crated by illegitimate quadrupeds! ‘ O tempora, O mores!” Orto Morty, 
Herr Cire, and Mdile. Romanint will be thar too. Where is Mons. Goure’ 
Send him along, he will do for off nights. 

Will Fanny Fitz be in New Orleans this winter? and which of the shops will 
she open in! Send Loo word that he may engage the stage boy for the “ Brass 
Band.”’ Rio Janciro Jim is getting so weak from the effects of that bite, that he 
would be unable to throw a bouquet with any certainty unless he was pretty 
close to the victim, ‘ B.,” has sold his Opera-glass, and is writing letters to 
Mareir on temperance. Who will fill his place? Can't you send (bring, I 
mean) a substitute? Of course you know that none wil! answer unless he is 
fond of pickles. Yours, PROFILE. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. T. 


“When! was a little tiny boy.”—ShAakspeare. 








DIBDIN. 








Thomas Dibdin is no more—the pupil of Garrick, the writer of “* The Cabi- 
net,’’ ‘* Mother Goose,” “‘ The English Fleet,’’ and “ Past Ten o'Clock,” has 
quitted the stage of life; he expired at his house, Middleton- Place, Pentonville, 
at two o’clock on September 16. Thomas Dibdin was born on the 21st March, 
1771 ; he was the son of the celebrated but undervalued Charles Dibdin, the 
original performer of the character of Mungo in the wel! known comic opera of 
‘The Padlock,” and the author of those naval songs that have for so many 
years shed a lustre on the valor of England's wooden walls ; one of his godfath- 
ers was the illustrious David Garrick, and the other Mr. T. Aikin, the then tra- 
gedian of Covent Garden theatre. His mother was the daughter of Mrs. Pitt, 
who was for nearly fifty years an actress at Covent (iarden theatre; she was 
the original Deborah Woodcock in the opera of ‘‘ Love in a Village.” In the 
year 1775 he was introduced on the boards of Drury Lane, being then only four 
years old, by Mrs. Siddons, as the god of love, Cupid, in ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Jubi- 
lee,” Mrs. Siddons herself personating Venus. At the age of eight years he 
was placed in the chgir of St. Paul’s Cathedral to learn music so!fa “and feed 
blackbirds.” The great Dicky Suett had formerly beena boy in the same 
“* quire,” as he used to call it. At the age’ of eight years he was sent to the 
school of a Mr. Galliand, in the north of England, where he received a very libe- 
ral education, and after a stay of four years he was recalled to London, and ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Rawlings, afterwards Sir William Rawlings, the celebrated 
upholsterer, of Moorfields. With his master he continued four years, and the 
usual praise bestowed on him by that gentleman during the time he was domi- 
ciled there was, that he was the * stupidest hound on earth.”’ [In after life when 
any one spoke of a successful comedy, opera or farce written by Dibdin, he al- 
ways exclaimed, ‘‘ That's a boy of my own; I always said he was clever.”— 
During his stay with Mr. Rawlings he felt the theatrical mania so strong, that a 
visit to the gallery of the old Royalty Theatre was the certain result of a day 
spent in the business of making bedsteads and hanging curtains. On one of 
these occasions he encountered his governor in the gallery, and the consequence 
was arow between the master and apprentice, in which affair our hero received 
a sound threshing from his master, wo then touvk him before the celebrated John 
| Wilks, then chamberlain of the city of London, as an undutifyl apprentice.— 
' Finding his inclination for the stage not to be controlled, he bade adieu to trade, 
and all the hopes of Lord Mayor of London in the distance, quitted Moortields in 
the middle of the night (without beat of drum), and joined the company of Mr. 
Richlacd of the Dover circuit, then playing at Sandwich. Here he made his 
bow to the audience in O’Keefe's farce of * The Farmer,” in the character of 
Capt. Valentine ; in this company he met the popular actor (then a young man) 
Samuel Russell, with whom an intimacy commenced that was never interrupt- 
ed. a the first night of kis debut he sang his father’s syag of “ Poor Jack” 
with the greatest success. In this circuit he continued for a few months, and 
during that time performed the leading parts in tragedy, opera, and farce, and 
having a tolerable tenor voice, and a small knowledge of music, he became a 
valuable member of the company; but “bread and cheese and the first parts ”’ 
becoming ** flat, stale, and unprofitable,” he quitted the Dover company and 
joined the bauners of the well-known eccentric Mrs. Baker, the mother-ia law 
of Dowton, then managing the Kent circuit. Here he became very popular, 
and being a tolerable painier as well as musician, he was the greatest favorite of 
the theatre. In this company he met the lady (Miss Hillier) who afterwards 


became his wife. In the year 1791 he obtained an engagement at Liverpool 


with Mesers. Banks and Ward, and the company then consisted of the follow- 
Ing names :—Messrs. Atkin, Quick, Holman, King, Munden, Dignum, Better- 
ton, Miss Betterton (now Mrs. Glover), Mrs. Mountain, Miss Kemble, Miss Mel- 
lon (late Duchess of St. Albans), &c., &c. ; and soon after the office of treasur- 
er was conferred on him. In the three companies he performed four years, and 
with the labor of * an actor of all work” to contend with, he continued to write 
nearly two thousand songs, in this circuit, with occasional visits to the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow theatres,\where he was received with great favor as an actor 
and greater respect as a member of society. He continued till the season of 
1793, when he was united to his first wife, the Miss Hillier, May 23, 1793. — 
While in the town of Carmarthen he took up a London newspaper one day, and, 
to his surprise and delight, saw an announcement of a piece of his own, called 
“ Shelah’s Choice, or the Rival Royalists,” a drama he had written and sent to 
Sadler’s Wells some time before ; fired-with the success of this trifle, his first 
London coup d’essai, he resolved to try the metropolis, where he came with his 
wife in July, 1795. After a short stay in London he was introduced to Mr. John 
Kemble, Mr. Wroughton (the lessee of Sadler's Wells), George Colman, and 
the renowned Phillip Astley, and for the manager of each theatre wrote songs, 
dramas, pantomimes, cum muillis altis. Four pieces were sold one day, after a 
bargain, to Phillip Astley for fourteen guineas: they were all acted with 
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success. He likewise wrote several songs for Longman & Co., such as the | ple, Ist inst., states, | 
“ Trish newsman,” “ A Post under Government,” “‘ The Muffin Man,” for these | embraced Islamism in that city, 
songs he received three guineas each. The next year he again joined bis old | Rajaal Bey, who served as § 

friend Mrs.-Baker, and produced many of his then popular dramas at the various | “ a Circassian slave” and a horse. 
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theatres in the Kent circuit. Shortly after this he again returned tol,.a 
and took the situation of prompter and scting m st Sadler's Were” 
While in the company of Mrs. Baker he wiles te celebrated farce of “Te 
Jew and the Doctor” for his friend Dowton, whose performance of Abednes, 
will never be forgotten. His first dramatic bantling, called “ The Mouth 7 
Nile,” at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, was produced with great s « the 
and he himself obtained an engagement in the theatre as a serviceable at 
a salary of £5 per week. During the first season at Covent Garden his pe at 
as an actor and writer amounted to £466 6s. In this engagement he cons ary 
seven years, and in the end of that period an addition of £1 per week wa inued 
toit. Inthe season of 1801 his opera of the “ Cabinet” was produced Ce 
vent Garden witha success quite unprecedented. For the copyright of th 0- 
sic Mr. Braham received £1,000. The difficulties the author had to re ved 
in keeping the parts of Braham and Incledoa in such order that neither shoald 
appear secondary to the other, had almost caused his retirement from betes 
tre. The tide had now set in -his favor, aud the opera of “Il Bondaca ea. 
“Family Quarrels,” and “* The English Fleet,” established him as the fir “% 

cal writer of the day. st lyri. 
On the first night of “ Family Quarrels ” some pertion of the dialow: ; 
seemed to point out the Jewish nation to silionles anesed a ‘ag which 
with the ‘ Children of Israel,” which lasted through 3 nights of its “eg 
This was afterwards set at rest by an explanation from the author, and the acm 
sion of a song that seemed to hit at Duke’s-place, and the ~ agg - otnie 
fitable to the treasury. In 1803 “ John Bull” was introduced at Covent Gar. 
den, and at the particular request of the author, George Colman. he wrote the 
prologue. This comedy was acted 63 nights the first season, At this time he 
became, with his brother Charles, the proprietor of three-fourths of Sad! he 
Wells Theatre, for £1,400. ‘ Valentine and Orson,” at Covent Garden ‘er's 
duced quite a furor in point of attraction, and was acted 60 nizhts the firs: re 
and Master Betty’s appearance in London at the same time produced the Sates 





amount of profit to Mr. Harris he ever made in one season. Qy tho 24th of 
February, 1808, the destruction of Covent Garden by fire took place, and at the 
opening of the new theatre, in 1809, he produced an entertainment called « The 


Jubilee,” in honor of his majesty having completed the 50th year of his reig 
Elliston at this time was the manager of the Surrey Theatre, and at his rec a 
Dibbin put Garrick’s “ Jubilee ” into verse forhim. This novelty was a aes 
of great profit to the Surrey lessee, and eventually led to his joining the Surrey 
Theatre in the capacity of author and stage manager, at a salary of £15 er 
week, with the terms of a benefit on the usual scale of sharing half the snasigte 
with the manager. Before, however, accepting this offer he had consulted Me 
Harris, his friend for so many years, and that gentleman readily avreed to can, 
cel his engagement at Covent Garden, and promised to produce anything he 
might write. Here ‘* The Lady of the Lake” was produced, a piece which 
Elliston called a God-send to the theatre, and a most successful drama called 
‘“* The Harper's Son and the Duke’s Daughter.” At this time he wrote a very 
popular school book, the ‘ Metrical Histery of England.” On the occasion of 
his first benefit at the Surrey Theatre 1,500 persons paid to the pit. In 18}2 
from some slight difference with Mr. Elliston, he quited the Surrey, and ac. 
cepted an engagement at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, as prompier, at an 
annual salary of £520 a year, for which he was to produce a comic pantomime 
yearly, and a one-act piece on any national event that might occur. — 

On the 10th October, 1812, the new Drury-lane Theatre opened with “ Ham. 
let ” and ‘* The Devil to Pay,’’ Wroughton stage-manager, and Dibdin prompter. 
Elliston recited Lord Byron’s prize address on the occasion. His play of “ The 
Birth- Day "’ was frequently performed the first season, Bannister and Dowton 
acting Captain Bertram and Jack Junk. Some bickerings took place between 
Mr. Whitbread and a portion of the sub-committee, o wing, as he imagined, to 
their requiring a greater share of personal attendance in the theatre than his 
health would permit. This, however, was set right by an explanation with Mr. 
Samuel Whitbread, and on the 26th of January, 1814, the late Edmund Kean 
made his debut in the character of Shylock. To Mr. Dibdin the great actor ex- 
pressed himself much indebted for many various hints and friendly advice given 
curing his noviciate at the Haymarket Theatre, in the year 1806, where Kean 
acted a trifling part in his comedy of “The finger Post.’’ Shortly after Mr. 
Kean’s appearance, the widow of David Garrick sent for Mr. Dibvdin, to inform 
him that his father was a great favorite of her and her husband, and desiring her 
compliments to the new actor, Mr. Kean, and her best wishes for their future 
success. Soon after the death of Mr. Whitbread, a change in the management 
called Mr. Rae, then the principal actor, and Mr. Dibdin, to the joint stage 
direction of the theatre; but the terms proposed not being considered sufi- 
eiently responsible, Mr. Dibdin sent in his resignation. This, after some little 
txplanation, was arranged, aud they became jointly stage managers of the thea- 
ire; but the vexatiousness of transacting business with gentlemen, however 
cearned, who were ignorant’of the details of a theatre, reudered his engagement 
occasionally very annoying, and he was frequently on the point of resigning. 
In 1816 bis farce of * Past Ter. o'clock” was produced, including Bannister, 
Munden, Knight, Mrs. Edwin, and Mrs. Orger—(when shall we see such an- 
other cast!) This was the most palmy season of Drury-lane, Kean’s acting 
nights averaging from £500 to £650 each. The end of this campaign termi- 
nated Dibcin’s connection officially with Drury ; and on the Ist of July, 1816, 
he opened the Surrey Theatre, as proprietor, with the strongest company ever 
seen within the walls of a minor theatre. During his unfortunate connection 
with that establishment he produced * The Heart of Mid Lothian,” * The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” ** Humphrey Clinker,” ‘* Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ Love, Hatred, and Re- 
venge,” “ Tom Jones,” “ Roderick Random,” &c. Kc. 

At the commencement of his first season here he had expended more than 
£4,000 on the theatre; and, with the exception of ‘* Don Giovanni,” and “ The 
Heart of Mid Lothian,” each of which brought money to the theatre, he was a 
loser to a great amount. During the vacation of the theatres roya! the principal 
performers were engaged to appear at the Surrey, and everything was done to 
render it deserving of the highest patronage, but a fatality attended all his efforts 
as a manager, and he was compelled to seek the assistance of the Insolvent 
Court, and in 1822 ceased all his connection with the Surrey Theatre. Mr. 
Morris then engaged him as stage manager of the Haymarket Theatre, but @ 


disagreement with that gentleman occurring the first season, his situation be- 
came very irksome. His successful opera of “Morning, Noon and Night,” was 
produced there, and at the end of the season, the 5th of October. he spoke te 


farewell address. Elliston had now secured him as a writer fur Drury-lane du- 
ring his first season as lessee, where he received many marks of favor from those 
noblemen with whom he had acted in concert at the opening of the theatre. At 
the end of his engagement at Drury-lane he again attached himself to Sadler 3 
Well’s as manager. From there he went to the Queen’s Theatre. With this 
establishment terminated all his connection with theatres. [t is painful to con- 
template a man, who in early life was the favorite of his country 23 a writer, 
and from whose pen managers have made fortunes, passing luis declining years 
in obscurity, and, we fear, pressed by the cold hand of want. A short time 
since he advertised to the profession, offering himself as a writer to arrange and 
correct the manuscripts of young authors, furnish prologues, and teaca elocu- 
tion to aspirants to dramatic excellence. The memory of * Poor Tom” will live 
as long as there are hearts of oak to appreciate his songs. If to inspire the Bri- 
tish tar with that courage which is characteristic of our national bravery be de> 
serving of praise, the meed must be awarded to the subject of the present mt 
moir. 

It is somewhat gratifying to recollect, that amidst these distresses, “‘ the w!0- 
ter of his days’ was cheered by d grant of £100 from the Royal bounty, and 
at the time of his decease he was engaged in editing and revising 4 complete 
edition of his father’s sea songs, for which he received a moderate remunera- 
tion. His failings were as dust in the balance when compared wit luis liberality 
in affluence, and many wealthy performers of the present day owe their success 
in the profession to his popular works, and his fostering hand when a manager 
He was married twice, first to Miss Hillier, secondly to Miss Collins, daugater 
of the lessee of the Southampton Theatre, by whom be has left a very yous 
family ; a son by his former marriage now holds a situation in the Post a0 
His dramatic pieces at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, and other ews 
don theatres, amount to more than 200, and it has frequently happened daring 
his first tea years’ connection with Covent Garden Theatre thatthe whole per 


: '’ «The Birth- 

formances of an evening has been the “offspring of his muse.” hie one 
T ; és entin 

day,” a comedy, * The Horse and the Widow,” a farce, and ager 


Orson,” all written by himself, were repeatedly acted the same night. ba 
Goose,” the pantomime which introduced the late Joe Grimai (and ~ 
clown that ever wore the “ motley") to Covent Garden Theatre, was — rs 
nights the first season, and yielded a profit of £20,000 to the lessee, [ath 
His intimacy with the first men of his dav—Lord Essex, the Duke od a 
Hon G. Lamb, the late B. Const, Esq., Peter Moore, Esq., Peter ' entice 
drews, Lord Byron, Douglas Kinnaird, and S. Whitbread, Esq —will — ore 
his worth and talent. His young family and widew will, we hope, m¢e a 
that sympathy which an English public have never been known to refuse 
lent and misfortuue. 
“Then mayhap when homeward steering 
With the news my messmates come, 
Even you my story hearing, ae 
With a sigh may cry ‘ Poor Tom! 
———— 
A Convert to Mahometanism.—The Leipsic Journal, under date ee 
that the Austrian Baron Welzlar of Blankenstern, had } 
and had received the name of Achmet Bey. 
rto “the convert”, made him a present © 
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